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CHAPTER XXY. 


* Le voyage qu’ils font n’a ni soleil, ni lune, 
Nul homme n’y peut rien porter de sa fortune, 
Tant le maitre est jaloux ! 
Le voyage qu’ils font est profond et sans bornes ; 
On le fait 4 pas lents parmi des faces mornes ; 
Et nous le ferons tous !’ 


‘ Your fearful minds are thick and misty then ; 
For there sits Death—there sits imperious Death.’ 


DULL leaden sorrow weighed down Flora’s heart after that 
L interview with Mrs. Gurner. There had been a sad sweetness 
in her grief for the lover she had believed true; a tender mournfulness 
in every tear; for those tears had seemed tribute paid to the lost, 
and she had deemed her dead worthy of all tribute. But in the grief 
she felt for the man who had been false to her there was nothing but 
bitterness—the galling sense of self-scorn. Henceforward she was 
ashamed of her sorrow, and shed her tears in secret, and never 
more breathed her lover’s name, save to God in passionate prayers 
for the healing balm of forgetfulness. A change came over her from 
this time; but a change so subtle that no eye except Dr. Ollivant’s 
noted the transformation. There was a growing womanliness in her 
manner. That childlike sweetness which had first bewitched the 
strong man’s senses, till, all unawares, his heart was won, seemed 
to have passed out of the girl’s nature. She held her head higher, 
and there was a proud cold look in those eyes, whose expression 
had once been all softness and pleading. Flora had never been 
conscious of her pride till it had been outraged; but she wore her 
new sorrow like the proudest of women. 

Ignorant of the cause of this change, Dr. Ollivant lost himself 
in speculation about it. Had Flora discovered all at once that her 
lover had never been worthy of her, and resolved to put away her 
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grief? Had she developed the truth out of her inner consciousness, 
after steadfastly refusing to be convinced by him, Cuthbert Ollivant? 
He knew not what to think, and dared not question the subject of 
his doubts. Was it not sufficient bliss for him to be tolerated by 
her ? and so long as she suffered him in her company had he not 
ample reason for content? Ohne hast, ohne rast! was his watch- 
cry. His single hope lay in patience. 

Not by a word did Flora betray her lost lover’s secret. She told 
her father nothing of Mrs. Gurner’s visit. She gathered her shaken 
senses together an hour or two after that reduced gentlewoman’s de- 
parture, and took Tiny for an airing in the Broad Walk, so as to 
come in with a breath of fresh air about her when her father re- 
turned from the City. Only her pallid cheeks betrayed the mental 
torture of those three hours. 

‘Why, Baby, you are paler than ever to-day!’ said the fond 
father, as he kissed her; ‘I am afraid Kensington does not agree 
with you.’ ; 

‘I don’t think it does particularly well, papa.’ 

‘ Relaxing,’ said Mark gravely. ‘ We’ll go to Hampstead.’ 

‘No, no, papa; that would be too cold for you.’ 

‘No, love, not on this side of November. Ollivant told me a 
few days ago that he thought a bracing air would suit me. We’! 
try Hampstead.’ 

Flora gave a little sigh of relief. It would be something to have 
done with that drawing-room, which had been in a manner poisoned 
by Mrs. Gurner’s presence. That sofa yonder, on the edge whereof 
she had sat primly, evoked her image. Strange how grief infects 
chairs and tables ! 

The contemplated change of quarters was discussed with Dr. 
Ollivant that evening. 

‘You are tired of Kensington, then ?’ he said to Flora. 

‘I don’t care much for it,’ she answered listlessly. 

‘Yet you could hardly have pleasanter rooms, or a gayer 
prospect.’ 

‘Is it gay to :e people one knows nothing about riding back- 
wards and forwards ?’ she asked; ‘ cantering up and down, up and 
down, as if there were no such thing as care in the world? I think 
I would rather live in a forest, where there was nothing but tall 
black pine-trees under a winter sky.’ 

‘I fancy you would soon be tired of the forest. However, let 
us try Hampstead. The bracing air may suit you and your papa 
both.’ j 

He -said not a word of the trouble to himself involved in this 
change—his longer journey to and fro. He was thankful that Flora 
did not ask to leave the neighbourhood of London altogether. A 
mile or two more or less would make little difference to him. 
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She went on with her education bravely after that revelation of 


Walter Leyburne’s falsehood ; pinned herself to her taskwork, at-' 


tacked verbs and declensions, idioms and inversions, with a will. 
She wished to thrust her lost lover’s image out of her mind— 
to leave no room for fatal memories. Yet he was with her too 
often, despite her endeavours. His eidolon hovered over her as she 
sat at her desk, just as he had stood beside her easel a few weeks 
ago. Sometimes she looked round, with a wild fancy that she would 
verily see him standing there in the flesh; she had felt an over- 
powering sense of his presence, almost amounting to conviction, and 
listened, trembling, half expecting to hear his voice. Invisible, im- 
palpable, he might yet speak to her. 

She had vague thoughts of spiritualism—commune with the 
dead. But these she laughed to scorn in her colder moments ; 
reminding herself that, since he had never really loved her, there 
could be no sympathy between them strong enough to draw the 
dead to the living, no link to bring him near to her. His wander- 
ing soul would flutter back to the girl he had really loved, and find 
its nest in that vulgar bosom. Not to her, not to her who had 
loved him so fondly, would his spirit return. 

No amateur preceptor could have desired a more industrious 
pupil. Indeed Dr. Ollivant had to recommend less devotion to 
Horace and Linneus, the flowers andthe stars. The girl’s mind 
ripened rapidly in this intellectual forcing-house. She only read the 
books the doctor brought her, and those were all of the highest 
order of literature. The mighty world of natural science opened 
before her, and there were brief intervals of her life in which, lost 
in wonder at the marvels of the universe, she forgot how much she 
had lost in that particular unit whose disappearance had made earth 
desolate. 

They explored Hampstead and its environs, and found an old- 
fashioned cottage at West-end, in a curious little rural nook, where 
there were a few pretty old houses, which seemed to have gone 
astray from somewhere else, and halted there in a fanciful pur- 
poseless way; the spot being remote from church and post-office, 
and all the vulgar necessities of life in the way of butcher’s meat 
and chandlery. 

The house Mr. Chamney hired was a low rambling place, with 
crinkled rough-cast walls, and a great many beams about it; a 
cottage set in an odd triangular garden protected by a dense hedge 
of greenest holly; a garden where the dahlias, which are the ban- 
ners of autumn’s advance-guard, were flaming gaily already. 

Flora was inclined to be charmed with the place for the first 
minute, and then averted her weary eyes from its beauties with a 
stifled sigh. She thought how Walter would have admired the 
pretty rustic dwelling, how fair a background it would have made 
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for one of his favourite genre pictures. What was its fairness worth 
to her without Walter—that Walter who had never been hers ? 

Mark was pleased with the rusticity of the spot. 

‘I shall almost feel as ifI was at our old station on the Darling 
Downs again,’ he said, ‘where we used to see a stranger once in 
three months or so. It’ll seem quite nice to be ever so far away 
from the butcher, and to have to ride into Hampstead for stores.’ 

Flora brightened at her father’s pleasure. After all, she had 
him ; he who had never ceased to love her; whose thoughts, from 
the day of her birth, had been all love for her. Could she be so 
wicked as to repine, to think life empty, because of a loss that was 
no loss, only the end ofa deception, only the awakening from a fond 
and foolish dream ? 

She told herself that she would be happy henceforward, that 
she would make the most of life with her father. That happiness 
was left to her, and even that might be brief. She flung one wild 
despairing glance forward to days to come, when she might weep 
and lament amidst a deeper desolation than her mind could compass 
now—fatherless. 

Day by day she acquired stronger command over herself, and 
seemed to live only to please and pet her father. Never was a man 
so worshipped by an only daughter as Mark Chamney by this pale 
thoughtful girl, with the grave eyes and pensive mouth. To Cuth- 
bert her conduct was inexpressibly beautiful. He saw the girlish 
stoic doing silent battle with her grief, conquering her womanly 
heart by the force of filial love. 

‘She is beyond all measure lovely; she is a woman above all 
other women ; and I am justified in giving her a measureless love,’ 
thought the doctor as he rode back to Wimpole-street, after an 
evening at West-end. He spent all his evenings there, just as he 
had done at Kensington-gore, and he rode to and fro, as the 
quickest way of travelling—rode back to town late on dark starless 
nights, when the Finchley-road was silent as the wild sheep-walks of 
Queensland. 

One day Mr. Chamney proposed that Flora should take to 
riding. The pale wan look of her face alarmed him. She smiled 
at him, but her smiles were cheerless. It would be good for her 
to canter along those pretty rustic roads and lanes which lay between 
West-end and Edgware. The doctor was on the alert at once, 
and volunteered to find her a clever hack, with a canter as easy as 
the slumbrous swing of a rocking-horse, and none of those vicious 
proclivities which are wont to distinguish the equine race. Mark 
insisted upon having a hand in the selection; and the two men met 
in the City one morning, and had various animals paraded before 
them, till their choice fell upon a well-fed-looking bay mare, with 
a mild and cow-like temperament; a ';mphatic animal, tranquil- 
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minded as a childless widow with money in the Funds, whose busi- 
ness in life was to look prosperous and pretty. 

Flora was grateful, and tried to seem glad. Perhaps this gift 
of the horse—a living, loving creature, whose dark full eyes looked 
at her gently, and whose velvet nostrils seemed to thrill under her 
caressing touch—was just the wisest offering her father could have 
made her. Her step grew lighter as she ran backwards and for- 
wards to Titania’s stable—the cow-like bay had been named Titania ; 
the wide landscape, the fresh clear air gave her new life, and 
brought a faint glow to the white cheeks, and some touch of the 
old rose tint to the pale lips. She had learned the pelite art of 
horsemanship, with a select class of young ladies, at a Notting-hill 
riding-school during her tutelage at Miss Mayduke’s; learned to 
canter gracefully over the tan of a circular shed, and even to jump 
over a low bar. Under the doctor’s tuition she acquired complete 
mastery over the mild Titania, and in due time ceased to be stricken 
with a kind of mental palsy at the sight of an omnibus or a wagon 
bearing down upon her. 

Kind as the doctor was, however, Flora carefully avoided riding 
alone with him. She had an ever-present dread of a repetition of 
the scene in Tadmor churchyard whenever they two were left alone 
together. So when the doctor spared an afternoon for a ride she 
contrived that her father should be with them on an honest weight- 
carrying roadster he had bought for the groom, and at other times 
she rode in the early morning with the groom for her attendant and 
protector. Her health improved from this time forward ; and what 
with long rustic rides, study, reading aloud to her father, devoted 
attention to his simple wants, and housekeeping, the mysteries 
whereof she was gradually acquiring, Flora had little time for nurs- 
ing her secret grief. God’s healing balm of oblivion had been given 
to her in some small measure. Her sorrow awoke at times, and 
stung the soft heart where it nestled, but it was an endurable 
sorrow. 

‘I have my father,’ she said to herself; ‘I ought to be happy.’ 
And hand in hand with this thought went the hope that her father 
would be spared to her for years to come. She had lost so much, 
Heaven would surely leave her the remnant of her happiness. 

The first chill winds of October were the signal for a new change 
of abode. Sweet as West-end Cottage was, Dr. Ollivant suggested 
its abandonment. Mr. Chamney must winter in a milder climate. 
Pinemouth, in Hampshire, would suit him admirably. The doctor 
was careful not to hint at a Devonian watering-place. So it was 
settled that they should start for Pinemouth on the twentieth, the 
doctor promising to secure rooms for them, and to make all things 
smooth. 

‘I shall miss my evenings sadly,’ he said, ‘and my pupil.’ 
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‘ You can run down to us sometimes, perhaps,’ suggested Mark. 

‘ Perhaps now and then for a few hours on a Sunday.’ 

‘ That would hardly be worth your while,’ said Mark. 

‘O, yes, it would,’ replied the doctor with his quiet smile; ‘I 
should not think the journey wasted trouble, believe me. But I 
roust not give myself as much latitude as I did in the summer. My 
avsences were too long, and I had to endure some very severe re- 
proaches when I came home ; especially from the patients who have 
nothing particular the matter with them.’ 

Flora had taken her last long ride through the lovely lanes, her 
last quiet walk with her father on the Heath at sunset, and all was 
ready for their journey to Pinemouth, when something happened 
which made the journey impossible, and rooted them to the West- 
end Cottage. 

Mark Chamney’s chronic cough, which the doctor had watched 
with some uneasiness—not a particularly bad cough in itself, but 
alarming in such a patient—suddenly developed into a sharp attack 
of bronchitis. Mark had caught cold, somehow, in spite of his 
daughter’s unvarying care; some wandering blast among the winds 
that blow had pierced him, as with the shaft of death. He took 
to his bed in the old-fashioned lattice-windowed chamber, looking 
towards the green pastures of Finchley and Harrow’s wooded hill. 
From the first, Cuthbert Ollivant knew pretty well what the end 
must be. But how was he to tell Flora, whose pleading eyes 
piteously supplicated words of hope and comfort? Should he tell 
her the truth at all? Rather let her feel the last ray of life’s sun- 
sct, beguiled to the very end by hope; better for the patient’s feeble 
chance of lengthened days—better, perhaps, for herself. When 
the blow came, strength to suffer would come to her somehow from 
that presiding Power whereof the doctor thought but vaguely. He 
told her none of his fears therefore, but gave her as much comfort 
as he dared, without actual falsehood. He would not give her 
power to turn upon him by and by and say, ‘ You deceived me.’ He 
would not give her reason to despise him. 

Mrs. Ollivant came down to West-end to help in the task of 
nursing—or perhaps rather to take care of Flora, who needed all the 
care affection could give her, as the days went by without bringing 
sizns of recovery, and the awful possibility hanging over her began 
to shape itself in the girl’s mind. ~ 

Day after day, as Mark grew weaker, less able to speak to her, 
more prone to intervals of wandering speech and brief and broken 
siumbers, Flora asked Dr. Ollivant the same agonising question, ‘Is 
there danger?’ For a week he fenced with the difficulty, replied 
in language for the most part technical, which left doubt and even 
hope in the questioner’s mind. But at last there came one fateful 
morning when he must either lie to her utterly, or tell her the dis- 
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mal truth. Yes, there was peril; it was doubtful if she would have 
her father with her many more days. 

She shed no tear. Her heart seemed to stand still, all her 
senses to be benumbed for the moment, at the leaden touch of that 
unspeakable grief. Lip and cheek whitened, and she stood looking 
at the doctor dumbly, while he yearned to take her to his breast and 
comfort her, with tears and kisses and tender pitying words, as such 
a child should be comforted. 

‘ Why does not God take me too ?’ she said at last; ‘He would 
if He were merciful.’ 

‘ My love, we must not question His mercy,’ exclaimed Mrs. Olli- 
vant with a shocked look, putting her arms round the girl. ‘ All 
His acts are good and wise, even when He robs us of our dearest.’ 

Flora pushed her away. 

‘ How dare you preach that to me ?’ she cried passionately. ‘Is 
it good to part us two who are all the world to each other? Why 
may not I die too? What use am I in the world? When he is 
gone, there will be no one left who cares for me.’ 

‘Flora, you know that is not true,’ said the doctor with grave 
reproach. It was the first time he had ever hinted at his secret 
since that day in Tadmor churchyard. 

‘No one whom I care for, at any rate,’ said Flora cruelly. She 
had no mercy upon any one in her great agony—hated every one 
who seemed, even by way of consolation, to come between her and 
her dying father. How dared they seek to lessen her grief? How 
could she ever grieve enough for him ? 

She broke from Mrs. Ollivant’s restraining arms and flew up- 
stairs to her father’s room, and crouched down by his bed, deter- 
mined never more to leave his side. The last hours of that ebbing 
life should be hers, and hers only. The doctor had brought in a 
trained nurse, mild and skilful; but Flora was jealous of the hire- 
ling’s ministrations, and would hardly suffer her help. 

One evening, after a day of weakness and fitful slumber, Mark 
seemed better than he had been from the beginning of his illness— 
his brain clearer, his voice stronger. It was but one of those latest 
flashes of the vital spark which illuminate the dusk of life’s close ; 
but to Flora it seemed a promise of recovery. Her eyes shone with 
newly-kindled hope; she trembled with the wild joy that thrilled 
through every vein. He was better—he would live. The awful doom 
would be averted. 

Mark stretched out his wasted hand uncertainly, seeking hers. 
She clasped and kissed it. 

‘ My love, Iam glad you are so near me.’ 

‘I am never away from you, dear father. I will never leave you 
till you are well and strong again.’ 

‘QO my poor child, that will never be.’ 
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‘Yes, yes, papa; you are better to-night.’ 

‘My mind is clearer, my darling. God has given me an inter- 
val of reason after all those troublesome dreams—strange meaning- 
less dreams—that bewilder and oppress me. I can think clearly to- 
night. I want to talk about your future, Flora.’ 

‘ Our future, papa,’ she said piteously ; ‘I have no future with- 
out you.’ 

‘My dearest love, you will live and try to be a bright happy 
woman—useful to others, as a woman should be—for my sake. Per- 
haps in that dim world where death is leading me, I may have some 
knowledge of your life. If that be so, how sweet it will be to me to 
know that my darling is fulfilling a woman’s fairest destiny—loving 
and beloved, happy wife, happy mother !’ 

‘ Papa, papa, you are torturing me! I live only for you—I have 
no earthly hope but in you!’ 

‘ Where is Ollivant ?’ 

Was his mind beginning to wander again ? she thought, the 
question seemed so wide of their previous talk. 

‘ Down-stairs, papa. He is here every evening, you know.’ 

‘ Ring the bell, Baby. I want to talk to him.’ 

She obeyed, and Cuthbert came swiftly in answer to her sum- 
mons. He sat down by the bed on the side opposite Flora, and 
Mark extended the other feeble hand to his old schoolfellow. 

‘ That’s well, Cuthbert,’ he said; ‘ I want you with me, as well 
as my darling—my cherished only child. It seems a hard thing to 
leave her quite alone in the world—friendless, unprotected.’ 

‘She can never be that while I live,’ answered the doctor eagerly. 
‘ Have you not asked me to be her guardian, and am I not pledged 
to guard and cherish her so long as I live ?’ 

‘I know, I know,’ said Mark dreamily ; ‘ but there’s something 
else.’ 

He lapsed into silence; his hands still lying wide apart, one 
in Flora’s clasp, the other grasped tight in Cuthbert’s sinewy fin- 
gers. Neither of them spoke to him: his words, his breath were 
too precious. Flora sat watching his face in the dim light of the 
distant solitary candle. They had been careful to keep the light 
subdued. 

‘If I hadn’t trusted you, do you think I should ever have given 
you such a charge, Cuthbert ?’ Mark asked at length. 

‘I have been—I shall be—worthy of that trust,’ answered Dr. 
Ollivant ; ‘ wherever else I may fail, I shall not fail in that.’ 

‘I believe it. What if I were to make it a greater trust, a 
more sacred charge? What if I have read your secret, Cuthbert ?’ 

‘ Papa !’ cried Flora pleadingly. 

‘ My love, I must speak freely. There is a time in every man’s 
life when conventional restraint must end. Yes, Ollivant, I know 
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your secret. Such devotion as you have shown has a deeper root 
than friendship. I have read the truth in that grave face of yours, 
honestly as you have tried to hide it. You are more than my little 
girl’s guardian—you are her lover.’ 

‘ Papa, how can you be so cruel, when you know—’ 

‘ Yes, a girl’s fleeting fancy. Why should it be the blight of a 
woman’s life? My pet, you were created to bless an honest man’s 
home; and my old friend loves you—loves you as your first lover 
never had the power to love.’ 

‘God knows it is true!’ said Cuthbert, and no word beyond. 
The dying father was pleading his cause better than he could have 
pleaded it. There is no earthly wisdom higher than that clear light 
which comes when Death waits at the door. 

‘Take her for your wife, Ollivant; there is no other kind of 
guardianship that can fitly shield her from the storms of fate. You 
have won her fairly. The husband I chose for her is dead and gone, 
and has been mourned sincerely. My child will not gainsay her 
father’s last wish, her father’s last prayer. Let me put these two 
hands together as the closing act of my life.’ 

He drew those opposite hands feebly towards his breast across 
the narrow bed. Easy enough to resist that feeble movement, yet 
which of those two could have the heart to opposehim? The hands 
met—one with a thrill that was sharp as pain ; the other dull, inert, 
uncomplying, although unresisting. 

‘There, children,’ said Mark, ‘that is a kind of sacrament. 
Let neither of you forget this moment. If there is any thought or 
knowledge in the grave, I shall think of you united and happy.’ 

Flora drew’her hand gently from Dr. Ollivant’s and knelt down 
by the bed, sobbing. 

‘Papa,’ she cried, when the words could come, ‘live for my 
sake. Life and the world would be hateful to me without you. I 
cannot care for any one else—I cannot think of any one else. I 
have but one buried love—and yours. If I lose you, I lose all.’ 

‘Hush!’ said her father gently; ‘at your age life is but begin- 
ning. Perhaps while they are lying warm and dark in their cocoons 
the butterflies think that life would be bleak without that shelter ; 
yet see how happily they flutter in the sunshine when the poor old 
husk is decayed and forgotten.’ 

And with this simile Mark Chamney sank into a gentle slum- 
ber, from which he woke no more in this lower world—a sleep so 
tranquil that only Flora, against whose breast his head reposed, 
heard the last long-drawn sigh. 

In the bleak autumnal dawn Cuthbert Ollivant found her sitting 
on the bed with her dead father in her arms, tearless, and with a 
blank white face whose aspect filled him with terror. It was like 
the face of one whose reason trembled in the balance. 
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‘Tis time that I should loose from life at last 
This heart’s unworthy longing for the past, 
Ere life be turn’d to loathing ; 
For love—at least, this love of one for one— 
Is, at the best, not all beneath the sun; 
And, at the worst, ’tis nothing.’ 


Mrs. Ouzivant took Flora to Wimpole-street, and for many 
weeks the girl lay in an upper chamber of that quiet old house, care- 
fully tended and watched and ministered to, and in sore need of 
such care. Heart and brain were too nearly allied for one to go 
unscathed when the other was desolated. The blow that fell so 
heavily on the loving heart struck the mind as well, and for a time 
all seemed ruin. Nothing less than Dr. Ollivant’s skill and Dr. 
Ollivant’s care would perhaps have saved mind or life; but his pa- 
tience and his skill were victorious. The girl awoke from the long 
night of brain fever one bleak snowy day in midwinter, and looked 
curiously round at the unfamiliar room, wondering where she was. 

It was a neatly-furnished chamber, square and formal, every- 
thing in its place, not a line of the fair dimity drapery awry. The 
furniture had an old-fashioned look—a tall mahogany bureau, a 
mahogany chest of drawers, both with bright brass handles which 
reflected the glow of a cheerful fire. Old-fashioned coloured en- 
gravings of the four seasons, in oval gilt frames, adorned the neatly- 
papered wall. A sofa covered with dimity, an easy-chair with the 
same spotless covering, a small spindle-legged table, on which there 
wes an old dragon-china plate with a cut orange, a shining brass 
fender—the snow-flakes drifting against the square window-panes, 
the blind half-drawn down, the sober sombre comfort of the room— 
Flora noted all these details; but not with eager curiosity; rather 
with a listless half-awakened interest. 

Where was she? Was this Miss Mayduke’s own sacred bed- 
chamber, that awful temple, whose closed portal she had passed, 
reverential almost to trembling? A girl must be seriously ill to be 
removed to that sacred sanctuary. Flora began to think that she 
must have had scarlet fever, or some dangerous disease, and that 
she had been brought here in her extremity, as to a refuge where 
Death would hardly dare to pursue her. Surely the King of Terrors 
himself must have some awe of Miss Mayduke. 

It happened strangely that throughout this illness of Flora’s all 
her thoughts and fancies had gone backward to her girlish, nay even 
childish, days at the Notting-hill academy. Lessons, breaking-up 
dances, juvenile friendships, holiday amusements occupied her wan- 
dering thoughts. She mistook her nurses for the teachers at Miss 
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Mayduke’s—she worried her distracted brain with anxieties about 
lessons unlearned, music that she had not practised. That year of 
womanhood, which held all the events of her life, seemed to have 
slipped from her memory altogether. The people she talked of 
were people she had known years ago, when she was quite a little 
girl; and insignificant circumstances that had been forgotten hitherto. 
were remembered now minutely, as if they had been things of yes- 
terday. 

To-day, for the first time, a fold of the dark curtain that had 
hung over her brain was lifted—for the first time since she had 
been lying there she thought of her father. 

‘ Why does not papa come to see me ?’ she wondered. ‘ Miss 
Mayduke ought to have sent for him.’ 

She turned wearily in her bed, disturbed by the thought. A 
woman in a gray gown and a white-muslin cap came out of an ad- 
juining room, the door of which had been left open; for not for a 
moment had the patient been left unguarded. Dr. Ollivant had 
told the sick-nurse to sit in the little dressing-room, where she could 
hear and even see her charge, without being seen by her; so that 
Flora might not be worried by the sight of a strange woman sitting 
watching her by day and night. 

‘Where is papa ?’ asked Flora. 

‘I don’t know, miss.’ 

‘Send for him, please. Ask Miss Mayduke to send for him 
directly. Are you the English teacher? Why do you wear a cap? 
Miss Bonford didn’t. I don’t like teachers in caps, looking just 
like servants.’ 

The nurse rang the bell, but did not leave the room. 

‘Why don’t you go and fetch him? Why don’t you fetch my 
papa? It’s very unkind of Miss Mayduke to let me be so ill and 
not send for him. I’m sure he’ll be angry.’ 

The door opened and Dr. Ollivant came in. Flora looked at 
him and did not know him. 

‘I think her mind is coming quite clear, sir,’ whispered the 
nurse; ‘she’s been asking me about her papa.’ 

‘She does not know me,’ said the doctor, with a sigh. He had 
so longed for one glance of recognition from those sad eyes. She 
stared at him blankly, as if he had been a stranger, just as she had 
looked at him the morning her father died. 

He seated himself by the bedside, and took her unresisting 
hand. 

‘If you are the doctor, please send for papa,’ she said. 

‘I am your doctor,’ he answered gently, with his fingers on her 
pulse, noting its slackened and more regular beat. ‘ Bon’t you think 
you could remember my name if you tried ?’ 

‘No,’ she said listlessly ; ‘ you are not Mr. Judson.’ 
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Mr. Judson was the bland apothecary who had attended Miss 
Mayduke’s young ladies. 

‘No. Try again.’ 

‘I don’t remember. Please send for papa. If I am ill he 
ought to come and see me. The other girls’ fathers always come 
when they are ill.’ 

‘But your father was in Queensland, wasn’t he, on the other 
side of the world ?’ 

‘Yes. I used to find the place on the terrestrial globe. It 
wasn’t even marked there, it was such a new place. But the mis- 
tress showed me where to find it. It seemed so hard to think that 
we should be on opposite sides of this big world, papa and I.’ 

‘Farther asunder now,’ thought the doctor, with a sigh. 

‘But papa came home, didn’t he?’ asked Flora with a puzzled 
air. ‘I remember getting his letter to say that he was coming. 
O, how happy I was that day! I could hardly contain myself for 
joy- Miss Mayduke gave us a half-holiday because I was so wild. 
I made all the other girls as wild as myself,’ she said. ‘ Papa did 
come home; yes, I remember. Where is he? Why doesn’t he 
come to me ?’ with a sudden dawning of recollection, an agony of 
nameless fear. ‘Why does he keep away from me ?’ 

‘ Where he is there is no going to and fro,’ answered the doctor 
gravely. : 

‘I remember you now,’ cried Flora. ‘ You are Dr. Ollivant. It 
was you who told me papa would die. I hate you!’ 

This was Cuthbert Ollivant’s reward for seven weeks’ exemplary 
care and patience ; for anxiety that had gnawed him to the core ; 
for the sinking sickness of despair, the feverish alternations of doubt 
and hope. 

‘I hate you!’ exclaimed Flora, and turned her face to the wall. 

He stayed in the room a little longer, gave some fresh direc- 
tions to the nurse, and then left without another word to the patient. 

He had done what seemed to him best and wisest. He had tried 
to bring the truth home to her; had practised no soothing deception. 
He left the reawakened mind to battle with its grief. Sense and reason 
were returning, and he would not darken the light of consciousness 
by any comforting delusion. Better for her to awaken to sense and 
sorrow together than to enjoy a dim interlude of false hope, and to 
have all the pain to come. 

Convalescence was slow and tedious. It was late in January 
when the clouds began to be lifted from the obscured brain. It was 
late in February before the patient was well enough to totter feebly 
down to the prim old-fashioned drawing-room, and sit, muffled in 
shawls, in the high-backed arm-chair drawn close to the fireplace. 
The weather outside those three tall windows was dark and bleak 
and stormy; and it seemed to Flora as ifthe outlook of her life was 
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of the same dull cheerless gray. The monotonous moaning of the 
east wind at night sounded like the chorus of her life’s tragedy—a 
wail for days and friends departed, 


‘ Days that are over, dreams that are done.’ 


She was too weak to think much or deeply yet. Thus Provi- 
dence tempered the wind for her. Her grief would hardly have 
been endurable had her mind been strong enough to grasp it. There 
was a vagueness about her sorrow still. It seemed a strange thing 
to begin life afresh in that unfamiliar house, where the business of 
existence went on as if mechanically—no bustle, no excitement, no 
confusion, no variety, every day so like the days that had gone be- 
fore, that there were times when she hardly knew whether it was the 
beginning or end of a week. Strange to feel that she belonged 
somehow to Dr. Ollivant and his mother; that outside this house 
she had no part in life, no friends, no refuge ; that but for them she 
would be as solitary in this busy crowded world as Selkirk on his 
barren isle in mid ocean. 

She thought continually of the old house in Fitzroy-square ; the 
dear old gloomy, cheerful, bright, dingy house—a house which in it- 
self enclosed all the opposites of nature—a dwelling-place made up 
of incongruities. How gruesome the wide old staircase and hall 
had looked sometimes in the dusk of a winter afternoon when her 
father was out, Mrs. Gage and her subordinate buried somewhere 
in subterranean regions, and Flora seemed alone in the house! 
How gay and bright and homelike the drawing-rooms had looked 
later in the evening, when there were big fires roaring in both grates ; 
candles burning on chimneypieces, tables, and piano—candles in 
heterogeneous candlesticks ; the piano open; her father smiling at 
her as he reclined in his easy-chair ; Walter joining his voice with 
hers in the joyous strains of ‘La ci darem la mano.’ 

Sometimes she had a passionate longing to see those rooms 
again; a yearning so intense that only utter weakness restrained 
her from attempting to gratify it. Yet how vain, how foolish, how 
bitter it would have been! What would she find there but an 
empty house? They were gone; they who had given life, and 
warmth, and love to the dull old rooms; they who had made her 
world. She would find the dear old house cold and blank, dusty, 
dilapidated, with the dreary words ‘ To Let’ staring from the cobweb- 
wreathed windows; or worse, perhaps, find it occupied by strangers, 
brightened, garnished, made gay by happy people who had never 
known her dead father. 

The thought of that house, and her perplexities as to its fate, 
haunted her sometimes in the dead of the night. Was there music 
in those rooms now, she wondered, and youth and happy laughter, 
as there had been last winter, only a year ago, when she and Walter 
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had spent the cheerful December evenings together? She fancied 
she could hear a ghostly sound, as of distant music, distant laughter, 
sounding in that forsaken dwelling. 

‘ Should I see papa’s ghost if I went there in the dusk?’ she 
wondered ; ‘if I thought that, I would go there. That shadow would 
have no terrors for me. Dear father, if I could see your blessed 
spirit, and know that you are happy, yet pity me, and look forward 
to the day of our reunion.’ 

Here happily faith sustained her. She had no doubt of that 
blessed day when she and her father would meet, verily in the flesh, 
as the Apostles’ Creed taught her, clasp hands once more, and live 
together in a holier, brighter world than this. She had no doubt, 
but she bemoaned her youth, and the long blank future, the weary 
earthly pilgrimage to be trodden before the golden gates of that un- 
known heaven would open to admit her. 

At last she ventured to question Dr. Ollivant about the subject 
of so many thoughts. 

‘The house in Fitzroy-square is let to some one else, I sup- 
pose,’ she faltered, ‘and the old furniture that papa chose has been 
sold ?’ 

‘No, Flora, nothing has been touched. I would do nothing 
without your permission. All has been left just as it was when you 
lived there. When you are well enough to think about such things, 
it will be for you to decide what shall be done.’ 

This touched her more than all his kindness hitherto. 

‘O, that was so good of you. I thank you for that with all my 
heart,’ she exclaimed. ‘I shall see the rooms just as they were 
when papa and I lived there. I think I should like to go back to 
Fitzroy-square to live as soon as I am quite well,’ she added, after 
a thoughtful pause. 

‘What, Flora! live alone in that big house, which seemed like 
a barrack even in your dear father’s time ?’ 

‘I should never feel quite alone there,’ she answered dreamily ; 
‘I should fancy papa was with me.’ . 

‘My dear love, that way madness lies,’ said the doctor earnestly. 
‘ We cannot live with the spirits of our dead. Life was meant for the 
living, the busy, the hopeful.’ 

‘I shall never hope again.’ 

‘Flora, have you any idea what pain you give me when you 
say these things? I think I have deserved something better from 
you.’ 

‘ You. mean that I ought to be grateful to you?’ she said, look- 
ing at him thoughtfully with her great hollow eyes; ‘grateful to 
you for taking so much care of me when I was ill; for bringing me 
back to life—life which has not one joy or one hope for me. I sup- 
pose I might have died but for your care ?’ 
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‘I doubt if less care would have saved you.’ 

‘And I am to be grateful to you for that? God meant me to 
die, perhaps—meant to take me to my dear father, and you thrust 
yourself between Him and His compassion.’ 

‘No, Flora; if God meant you to die, He would not have raised 
up so strong a love in my heart—love strong enough to save you 
when science might have failed.’ 

She only answered with a sigh. She heard him speak of his 
love to-day with an almost stupid indifference. What did it matter 
who loved or hated her? The only love she had ever cared to 
win was lost to her. 

Nothing could be better for a convalescent than the placid, or- 
derly course of life in Wimpole-street. As Flora grew stronger the 
doctor did his utmost to amuse her: brought her books and maga- 
zines ; told her of the busy outer world—that public life in which 
even a mourner may be interested—the life of the multitude ; 
that march of civilisation which seems so grand and swift a pro- 
gress, but which, after all, may be only a noisy demonstrative 
manner of standing still—progress as deceptive as Penelope’s 
needlework, perpetually doing and undoing. He taught her to 
take some small interest in politics; and when any subject of wide 
importance was discussed in the newspapers, he would explain it 
to her, and read her two or three leaders in journals of varying 
opinion. In a word, although he was too careful of her to resume 
his lessons in the classics and natural science yet awhile, he was 
continually educating her nevertheless, and she grew more and 
more womanly in his society, without altogether losing the old 
childish grace. | 

She must have been something less than a woman if she had 
not been grateful for so much love, as time slipped by and the keen 
edge of her anguish wore off a little. Mrs. Ollivant treated her 
with a gentle motherly tenderness, somewhat precise and measured, 
perhaps, but undeviating in its indulgent kindness. The very rooms 
—immutable hitherto from the days when the furniture was brought 
up from Long Sutton—were now brightened and garnished, and 
made more youthful of aspect, for Flora’s sake. 

The doctor sent home a pair of well-filled jardiniéres one day ; on 
another a noble stereoscope, whose numerous slides afforded a minia- 
ture panorama of Europe. He chose a new grand piano in place of 
the antique cottage, with its high rose-coloured silk back and brazen 
ornamentation. He substituted a large sheepskin mat of purest 
white for the somewhat dingy hearthrug. He bought a couple of 
low easy-chairs from a Wigmore-street upholsterer, and sent the 
straight-backed arm-chairs from Long Sutton to the limbo of super- 
annuated furniture. He rarely went his day’s round without finding 
a bit of Dresden, or Wedgewood, or Palissy ware to bring home to 
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Flora in the evening. If he could win the faintest, most shadowy 
little smile, his trouble was more than recompensed. 

‘I hardly know the room,’ Mrs. Ollivant said. ‘In my young 
days people usen’t to turn their drawing-rooms into toyshops; but 
it looks bright and pretty enough, my dear, and if it pleases you 
and Cuthbert, I’m sure I ought to be satisfied. It’s more your 
house than mine.’ 

‘O, Mrs. Ollivant, I am only a visitor.’ 

‘ Nonsense, my love; it will be your house by and by. I look 
forward to that day as hopefully as Cuthbert does, and I’m pleased 
to see him make the house bright and pretty for your sake ; though 
let him go where he will, he’ll never get better cabinet-work than 
the furniture I brought from Long Sutton.’ 

Thus, little by little, as her mind slowly awakened from its all- 
absorbing grief, Flora came to understand that in that house she 
was regarded as Cuthbert Ollivant’s promised wife. No direct words 
of his had ever urged this fact upon her, but there were tender- 
nesses and familiarities in his tone which augured a sense of right 
and power over her. He spoke of her and to her as something that 
was all his own. He consulted her about the plan of his life, ad- 
mitted her into the secret of his hopes, tried even to interest her 
in his professional career. 

Flora remembered her father’s death-bed, that solemn joining 
of hands by the dying father, whose lightest wish should be sacred. 
And this had been no light wish, but a grave injunction. Could she 
wantonly disregard it ? 

Love for this kind and faithful friend she had none. Had he 
not entered her life as a prophet of evil? He had told her that her 
lover would be false, that her father would die in his prime, and 
both calamities had befallen her. Was it likely she could love 
him? She had been sorry for him that midsummer afternoon in 
Tadmor churchyard, when he had shown her the passionate depth 
of his nature. She was’sorry for him now. Such devotion de- 
served her pity ; but she deemed herself no nearer loving him than 
she had been then; when Walter was alive, and her life to come 
bloomed before her fairer than a rose-garden. 

She looked down at her black dress, with a sense of protection 
in that sombre garment. Her father had not been dead six months 
yet. There could be no talk of marriage for a long time to come. 
So she closed her eyes to the future, and let life slide on quietly, 
like a sunless river, not bright, yet not altogether gloomy ; a tran- 
quil current drifting to an unknown sea. 

From the time that Dr. Ollivant told her the house in Fitzroy- 
square was undisturbed her longing to see it intensified. It 
would look just the same as in the old happy days, never to be lived 
again—days that had no more to do with her life now than the 
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days of any dead woman who had ever lived and been happy thousands 
of years ago. It would be like going back to the old life just for a 
moment, to see the old rooms that had witnessed her joy. 

‘ How happy I was then!’ she said; ‘there seemed nothing 
but delight in the world. I never thought of the miseries of others. 
My life ran on like a melody. Perhaps it is for my selfish heed- 
lessness that I am being punished now.’ 

The first time that she went out for a drive in the doctor’s 
comfortable brougham, one sunny March afternoon, she urged him 
to take her to Fitzroy-square. 

‘ My dear Flora, you are not strong enough for that visit yet.’ 

‘Indeed I am, if I am strong enough to go anywhere. You 
don’t know how I have longed to see the old house. And it is so 
near.’ 

‘It is not the distance I am afraid of, but the painful emotions 
the place may occasion.’ 

‘ They will not do me so much harm as the disappointment. I 
made up my mind that you would take me there as soon as I was 
well enough to go out.’ 

‘Be reasonable, my dear girl. Let me drive you round the 
Park.’ 

‘TI hate the Park.’ 

‘ Very well, Flora, I rely on your fortitude,’ said the doctor, 
and gave the order to the coachman. 

A brief drive along Wigmore-street, past the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, down Charlotte-street, and they were in the unfashionable old 
square, with its spacious stone-fronted houses and deserted look. 

‘ There is our house!’ cried Flora eagerly, with almost a joyous 
tone. It was so hard, just at that moment, to remember that 
the fond father who had chosen and furnished that house would 
never cross its threshold again. 

The old housekeeper, now an idle care-taker, opened the door. 
How the sight of her recalled to Flora the bright holiday life, the 
playing at housekeeping, and the girlish pleasure it had afforded 
her: ordering the dinners, with a charming assumption of wisdom, 
and no wider experience than Miss Mayduke’s somewhat limited bill 
of fare to fall back upon: paying the weekly bills with bright golden 
sovereigns brought home new from papa’s bank, where they seemed 
to have a fresh baking every day, as careless of the amounts as if the 
sovereigns had been counters ! 

Mrs. Gage expressed herself struck all of a heap by the un- 
looked-for advent of her dear young lady, and protested that she 
had taken the utmost care of everything—which care, from the 
prevalence of dust and cobwebs, seemed to have been of a passive 
rather than an active order—and led the way up the wide forlorn 
old staircase, sighing plaintively. 

Turrp Senrigs, Vou. III. F.8. Vou, XXIII 
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O, how sad the rooms looked! how every objeet spoke of the 
dead! Flora flung herself into Mark’s favourite arm-chair, and 
kissed the cushion on which his head had rested, and wept as she 
had never wept since his death,—a rain of tears—tears which re- 
lieved the dull pain at her heart. To touch those things he had 
touched seemed to bring her nearer to him. 

“* Let me have this dear old chair in Wimpole-street,’ she said 
to Dr. Ollivant, when her tears were dried, ‘and his desk and 
books, and a few things that he was fondest of—my own old piano 
which he bought. You can do what you like with the rest.’ 

‘ You have only to select the things you wish to have, Flora. 
Your wishes are my law.’ 

‘You are too good,’ she said; and then in a lower voice, ‘ If I 
could only be more grateful !’ 

They went through the house, into every room— Flora’s own 
bedchamber, with its girlish adornments,—photographs, brackets, 
little bits of trumpery modern china, plaster copies of famous classic 
busts, hanging book-shelves bedecked with blue ribbons,—odds and 
ends which would not have realised a five-pound note at an auction, 
but which, for the doctor’s eye, had a pathetic grace. He would 
not have parted with them for a year’s income. 

‘We will have all these things taken to Wimpole-street,’ he 
said; ‘and you shall furnish the little dressing-room with them, in 
memory of your first home.’ 

He made a list of the things that were to be kept; while Flora 
was looking about her, and sighing over the relics of her happiest 
days. Once he saw her stand at a window, looking out for a few 
minutes, and then turn away with a troubled sigh. He was quick 
to understand that she had been thinking of her lost lover, and the 
days when she had watched for his passing by. He let her drink 
her full of this bitter-sweet cup of sorrowful memories. He at- 
tempted no vain consolation, spoke no word, but let her wander as 
she listed in and out of the once familiar rooms, which had so 

strange an aspect to-day, as if they had been shut: up for a quarter 
of a century. 

‘ How old I feel !’ 

That was Flora’s only remark as the carriage drove away towards 
a brighter end of the town. 

The furniture was brought from Fitzroy-square next day, and 
Flora was allowed to arrange it according to her own pleasure, as- 
sisted by the doctor and the doctor’s factotum, but not advised or 
interfered with by any one. She made the dressing-room adjoining 
her own orderly bedchamber a kind of temple, in which she might 
worship her father’s memory, and brood upon sad thoughts of the 
past. Here she placed the sacred arm-chair, the desk at which Mark 
Chamney had written his brief business letters, the few books that 
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he had collected in his active unstudious life, old favourites all, 
read and re-read among the Australian sheep-walks: the Vicar of 
Wakefield, Pope’s Essay on Man, Shakespeare thumbed and dila- 
pidated, Kenilworth, Ivanhoe, Rob Roy, Pelham, Pickwick. She’ 
hung up her bookshelves, but discarded the blue ribbons, and a good 
deal of the childish trumpery which had once delighted her, reserv- 
ing only those things which were her father’s gifts. Here, too, she 
placed her piano and well-filled music-stand ; and here, in the gray 
March twilight, faintly sang some of the old pathetic airs which her 
father had loved. It seemed to her that the arrangement of this room, 
in some manner, set a seal upon her life. The house in Wimpole- 
street was henceforward what it had never been before—her home. 
Whatever her future fate might be, she must needs submit to live 
here for years to come; Mrs. Ollivant and her son had been so 
good to her, and she owed them a debt of gratitude which she must 
work out in years of bondage. She began to feel more like Mrs. 
Ollivant’s adopted daughter, and grew daily more attached to the 
kind quiet lady. If she could have for ever avoided that awful 
question of marriage, thrust from her mind the memory of her 
futher’s dying request, she would have been tolerably content with 
her new life. It was as good a life as she could lead without her 
father or the lover of her girlish choice. 

As she grew stronger in mind and body she went back to her 
study of the classics, and became once more Dr. Ollivant’s attentive 
intelligent pupil. Her old love of music reasserted itself, and she 
sang and played nightly to her two quiet companions; played dreamy 
waltzes and nocturnes, while the doctor read; and amused herself 
for many an hour in the day with her piano in the little nest up- 
stairs, where there were always fresh flowers and new books sup- 
plied by the thoughtful doctor. 

‘ Flora,’ Dr. Ollivant said to her one evening, when they were 
sitting in the twilight after dinner—it was April now, and the 
lengthening evenings suggested thoughts of green lanes where prim- 
roses bloomed under the budding hedgerows—‘ Flora, do you know 
that you are a very rich woman? I have never cared to talk to you 
about business matters, but it is only right you should know that 
you have a considerable fortune.’ 

‘I knew papa was well off,’ she answered; ‘but I have never 
thought of money since his death. I used to be fond of spending it 
when it was all his money; I hate to think that death has made it 
mine.’ 

‘ Still you ought to know that your father left you sixty-four 
thousand pounds. He had increased his capital by the profits from 
his shares in three of Mr. Maravilla’s ships. I have left fourteen 
thousand in the ships, and transferred the rest to Consols. There 
was some slight loss incurred in the transfer; but as your guardian 
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I considered it best that the bulk of your money should be in the 
highest securities of the land. Your income from these two sources 
is upwards of two thousand a year; so, you see, you are entitled to 
gratify any caprice or fancy that you may have. It is quite possi- 
ble that your life in this house may be far different from the life you 
might choose for yourself. My mother and I lead rather a monoton- 
ous existence, and it is hardly fair to tie you down to a life in which 
there is so little pleasure or variety. You might wish to travel, to 
see the world, to win new friends, to make a circle for yourself. 
You are entitled to any pleasure you may desire, and have ample 


-means for the indulgence of every inclination, for I am sure your 


wishes would never be unreasonable.’ 

‘Pray don’t talk like that,’ said Flora; ‘how could I travel 
without papa? What pleasure should I feel in anything now he is 
gone ?’ 

She remembered how she and Walter had planned their honey- 
moon in the garden at Branscomb; the garden-like Grecian isles, the 
blue skies, the sunlit smiling sea which the painter had talked about. 
And yet all that time he had been false to her, and was but yielding 
weakly to her father’s wish, and at heart preferred another woman. 

‘If I had married him and discovered that afterwards!’ she 
thought. And, compared with such depth of misery, Walter’s un- 
timely fate appeared a merciful dispensation. 

‘ My dear child,’ said the doctor in his tender protecting tone, 
‘do you think that I wish you to lead any other life than this? It 
is my happiness to have you here, my mother’s too. Our house 
has seemed a different place since you came to us—so much more 
like a home. Has it not, mother?’ 

‘Yes, indeed it has, Cuthbert; though wherever you are is a 
home to me,’ answered Mrs. Ollivant fondly. ‘But dear as you 
are to me, I should hardly know how to get on without my adopted 
daughter,’ she added, caressing the soft brown hair which lay: loose 
upon her knee as Flora sat on a stool at her feet, leaning lovingly 
against her. 

‘Tam not likely to leave you, mamma,’ said Flora; she had begun 
to call Mrs. Ollivant thus of late. ‘It is very good of Dr. Ollivant 
to take care of my money, but I don’t suppose I shall ever spend 
much of it, unless he can teach me how to do good with it.’ 

The doctor felt easier after this brief explanation. That fortune 
of Flora’s had been and must still remain more or less of a stum- 
bling-block in his way. There were doubtless people who would say 
he had set a trap for the young heiress, drawn her into an engage- 
ment while her mind, overpowered by grief, was incapable of resisting 
his influence. But for the world’s opinion he cared very little, so 
long as he set himself right with Flora herself. 

‘I will press no claim upon her,’ he thought, ‘I will take no 
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base advantage of her father’s dying words. Her own heart shall 
be the umpire. If with so much in my favour I cannot win her 
love, I will be content to lose her altogether.’ 

Before the primroses had done blooming, the doctor sent Mrs. 
Ollivant and Flora down to Hastings, promising to spend his Sun- 
days, or what in the north of England people call ‘the week-end,’ 
with them. He despatched his man beforehand to find a suit- 
able lodging, and all things were made smooth for the travellers. 
Flora felt a curious pang of regret as Cuthbert Ollivant bade her 
good-bye at the railway station. ‘I shall miss my Latin lessons,’ 
she said gently. 

‘Does that mean that you will miss me?’ he asked. 

‘Well, I suppose it must be one and the same thing,’ she an- 
swered with a faint blush. 

Thus they parted, and she felt sorry to part from him; as if life 
lost some element of force and intellectuality, losing him. 

So the first year of her mourning passed away tranquilly; not 
without some simple pleasures. And looking back upon that quiet 
interval, Flora was fain to confess that life had not been altogether 
unhappy. She had lived in an atmosphere of love; affection which 
she had received passively, or even unwillingly at first, but which 
now made the faint sunshine of her days. 


CuapTer XXVII. 


‘Lass mich schweigen! lass mich dich halten. Lass mich dir in die Augen 
sehen ; alles darin finden, Trost und Hoffnung, und Freude und Kummer.’ 


THE year was gone, and the heavy crape dresses cast aside. 
Flora still wore mourning, but the mourning was of a less gloomy 
order. She wore silk instead of stuff, and white lace and muslin 
relieved the blackness of her raiment. She went with the doctor 
and Mrs. Ollivant to an occasional concert; and that simple lady 
listened patiently to the masterpieces of classical composers, without 
having the faintest appreciation of their merits. Dr. Ollivant took 
his ward to picture galleries, and developed her old love of art. 
The taste, so long subjugated by grief, was reawakened ; but there 
was always a lurking pain. It hurt her to see the successes of 
rising young artists, remembering him whose promise death had 
blighted. 

In all things that he did, Flora’s well-being was the doctor’s 
paramount consideration. He brought pleasant people to his house; 
men of professional standing, and their wives. He sought to win 
friends for her, and the gentle charm of her manner endeared her to 
the people he brought about her, almost in spite of herself. To 
know her was to love her. 
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To Cuthbert Ollivant’s small circle of intimates Flora was known 
only as his ward. Not a hint had he ever given to his closest 
friend—and his friendships were not many—of his own hopes or 
Mark Chamney’s dying injunctions. The foreseeing remarked that 
Dr. Ollivant was too young a man to have such a pretty ward with 
impunity, and that his guardianship must end in a marriage, or in 
trouble of mind for the guardian. He had been careful to hold him- 
self in check before the world ; but a love which was the ruling idea 
of his life was not easy to hide. Men were deceived by his calm 
and even manner, but the women found him out. 

‘My dear, I tell you he loves her to distraction,’ said Mrs. 

. Bayne to Dr. Bayne; and as her own marriage had been a love 
match, with some touch of romance in its history, the lady may have 
been a fair judge of such matters. 

For Flora’s sake Dr. Ollivant cultivated society more than he 
had ever done in his life; sacrificed precious hours of study to even- 
ing parties, more or less inane ; gave frequent dinners, to the im- 
poverishment of his income, the doctor’s friends belonging to a class 
who must be fed sumptuously if fed at all. Poor Mrs. Ollivant 
sighed as she conned the confectioner’s bill and remembered the 
pastoral tea and supper parties at Long Sutton, when a pair of fowls 
at top, and a tongue at bottom, duly supported by a pigeon pie 
and a lobster salad, a dish or two of tartlets, a bowl of cream and 
a junket, had constituted the most elaborate supper to which Long 
Sutton epicureanism had ever aspired. 

Cuthbert Ollivant wished his ward to see the world, to be admired, 
to be sought even, before he put forward his claim. With a curious 
self-abnegation, he, who had been so jealous of Walter Leyburne, 
took her among younger and more agreeable men than himself, and 
let her see the contrast between the scholar and slave of science, 
and the gay young idlers of society ; men who seemed to have no- 
thing to do but waltz perfectly, and wear exotics in their button- 
holes. 

Flora waltzed with these foplings; but finding not one among 
them to remind her of Walter Leyburne, suffered their fascinations 
scatheless, and thought all the better of Dr. Ollivant for the contrast 
between him and these butterflies. Hitherto she had compared him 
only with Walter; henceforward- she compared him with the mass of 
mankind, and her estimate of him rose wondrously. So far, there- 
fore, a policy which at first sight might have seemed suicidal had 
proved the happiest stroke of art. | 

The second winter after Mark Chamney’s death was therefore 
varied by the pleasures of society. The light-hearted schoolgirl 
had developed into a thoughtful woman, self-contained, self-pos- 
sessed, accomplished, well-informed. Flora’s education had made 
rapid progress during that year of tranquil seclusion. There were 
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few subjects of which she could not talk, and talk well, yet with- 
out a shade of pedantry. Enough of the old girlishness, the old 
spontaneity remained to make her charming even to the frivolous. 

Spring came again, and this time awakening nature found an 
answering joyfulness in Flora’s mind. Last year, the very sunshine 
had been painful to her, the scent of the flowers had sharpened her 
grief for the lost, by sad association. All that was brightest on earth 
had reminded her most keenly of the dead. This year she could 
think of the past with a gentle subdued sorrow; memory’s pangs 
were still sharp, but much briefer than of old. 

Spring in Wimpole-street, where primroses only grew in balcony 
boxes, was not to be thought of; so Mrs. Ollivant and Flora went 
down into Berkshire for a fortnight, just to see the April flowers in 
their glory, and the first tender green of the horse-chestnuts’ newly 
unfolded fans. They went to a quiet little village called Farley 
Royal, a rural out-of-the-way nook between Windsor and Beacons- 
field, and the doctor promised to run down occasionally, after his 
wont. 

Here they lived a simple rustic life. Mrs. Ollivant devoted her 
mind to the fabrication of a crochet antimacassar; Flora wore a gray- 
gingham gown and a straw hat, and rested from the pleasures of 
society. She read to her adopted mother, painted a good deal—she 
had taken lessons from an old Frenchman during the winter, and 
improved considerably —in the open air, wandering in the woods 
at her own will. There were days when Mrs. Ollivant did not feel 
herself quite strong enough for these rambles, but preferred to sit 
alone in the old-fashioned parlour, writing a long letter to her son, 
or working laboriously at the antimacassar. Flora would have stayed 
at home to keep her company, but this the elder lady declined. 

‘You are so fond of sketching from nature, my love. Why 
should you deprive yourself of the pleasure? You did not come 
here to keep me company, but to get health and strength for your- 
self.’ 

Thus, after some affectionate remonstrances, it had been agreed 
that Flora should roam about as she listed, sketch-book in hand, 
during the bright spring mornings. In the afternoon she drove Mrs. 
Ollivant about the pretty neighbourhood in a comfortable basket 
carriage, drawn by the soberest-minded and most reliable of ponies. 

It was the first of May, a Saturday, and the finest morning they 
had had yet; a typical first of May, unon which one could easily 
fancy Scottish damsels tripping to St. Anthony’s chapel at the foot 
of grassy Arthur’s Seat, to gather May dew for their complexions. 
Flora set off for her favourite bit of woodland scenery directly after 
an eight-o’clock breakfast. She wanted to paint a little bit of the 
greenwood, a rough rustic bridge over a brook which late rains had 
widened just at this spot to a shallow pool of clearest water. All 
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nature’s colours were at their brightest just now, with a soft fresh- 
ness and clearness that would be burnt out of them by and by with 
the sultry heat of summer—bluest hyacinths, purplest violets, yellowest 
primroses,.silver-white anemones—all nature clad in fresh unfaded 
robes, as in life’s morning. 

Flora spread her shawl at the foot of a pollarded beech, whose 
massive trunk the sunshine flecked with silver here and there, filter- 
ing downward through the over-arching chestnut boughs, for the wood 
here was thickest, and the young fan-shaped leaves made a green 
canopy. She settled her sketching-block on her knee, mixed her 
colours in the small tin box, and set to work with a keen delight 
in the labour, though Winsor and Newton’s brightest tints seemed 
dull and muddy compared with that tender luminous colour of lavish 
Nature’s painting. Colour she could reproduce faithfully enough, 
only light was wanting. 

She worked for an hour, lost in the artistic pleasure of her work, 
hardly knowing whether she was doing well or ill, when a voice be- 
hind her said quietly. 

‘Monsieur St. Armand’s lessons have not been thrown away, I 
perceive. He may congratulate himself upon having so industrious 
a pupil.’ 

‘Dr. Ollivant!’ she cried, startled, but hardly surprised. He 
had been expected that evening. 

He was standing there with his hat off, breathing quickly, as 
if from rapid walking, looking brighter than he was wont to look, 
less the dryasdust hard-working doctor than usual. There was a 
glow upon his cheek, a light in his eye that made him look younger 
than he looked in Wimpole-street. 

‘Mamma didn’t expect you till supper-time,’ said Flora; ‘we live 
in quite a primitive style here, you know—dinner at two, and a tea- 
supper at eight.’ 

‘I changed my mind and started directly after breakfast. For 
once in my life I allowed myself to be influenced by the weather. 
There was sunshine enough even in my consulting-room to set me 
longing to be in the woods or the meadows with you; so I flung dis- 
cretion to the winds, and drove straight off to Paddington.’ 

‘ How nice of you!’ she said, putting up her brushes in the little 
paint-box. ‘Let us go home to mamma and give her a long drive. 
She will be so delighted to have you.’ 

‘No, Flora, I must have my morning with you; I came down 
early on purpose for that. My mother shall have her drive later, 
but you and I must spend this one May morning together; you and 
I, and never a third. I only called at the house to ascertain which 
direction you had taken, and then came in search of you.’ 

‘ You must do as you please,’ said Flora, a little embarrassed, and 
with a painful recollection of a certain scene in Tadmor churchyard. 
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‘I know but one pleasure in the world, one happiness, one end 
and aim of all my days: to be with you. Flora, I have been very 
patient ; is it too soon to speak? Am I no more to you now than I 
was that day in Devonshire, when I let passion get the upperhand 
of prudence ? Have I done nothing to prove my truth since then; 
nothing to show myself worthy of your love ?’ 

‘You have been more than good to me,’ she answered gently, 
deeply moved; ‘too good; so much kinder than I deserve. It would 
be strange if I were not grateful and attached to you. Except 
mamma, you are the only friend I have upon earth. You have out- 
lived my narrow world.’ 

There was bitterness in that last sentence, the pain of an 
inextinguishable regret. 

‘Can you give me nothing more than gratitude, Flora? Give 
me but a little of the love I have given you, and must give you to 
the end of my life, and I am content. O, my dearest, I ask so 
little from you; hardly more than I should claim from a flower or a 
bird which I might choose to be the ornament of my life. Love me 
a little; or at worst tolerate me; suffer my love. Let me have you 
to cherish, and think for, and care for, and toil for. I will work 
for you, love; labour to make my name famous for your sake. Grant 
me only as little as that, Flora; it is not much to ask.’ 

Deeper humility never proved the wondrous depth of love. Flora 
trembled at the thought of so infinite a passion, so great a treasure 
unregarded ; trembled, and with a sigh remembered Walter’s light 
love and careless wooing. And she would have given half her life 
for such love as this from him. 

‘It is too little for you to ask,’ she said timidly; ‘ yet I 
can give no more. Papa wished me to be your wife. For his 
sake—’ 

‘No, Flora, for my sake, not for his. As an almsgiving to 
a beggar, if you like; but out of pure pity for me, and for me alone. 
I will not have you if you would marry me for your father’s sake. 
I would have taken any gift from his hand but that; not that. 
Your love, your compassion, your gratitude, whatever it pleases you 
to call it, must be freely given; of yourself, from yourself.’ 

There was some touch of pride here, which contrasted curiously 
with his humility just now. 

‘I have let you see the world, Flora. You have had admirers 
enough to show you what kind of rivals would dispute the prize with 
me. I daresay I seem a dryasdust wooer compared with those 
young men.’ 

‘There is not one of them worthy to be compared with you,’ 
she answered earnestly. ‘If—if I had never cared for any one 
else—’ 

His face darkened. 
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‘Why speak of the dead ?’ he asked. ‘If I were Destiny and 
could give your lover back to you, do you suppose I would not have 
done it long ago, rather than be tortured by the sight of your grief? 
I cannot give him back, Flora. I cannot lay down my hopes again 
as I laid them down the day I heard of your engagement, and 
schooled myself to submit to the irrevocable. You would have heard 
no more of my love if Walter Leyburne had lived. But among the 
many glad young lives that are taken every year, Fate chose to take 
his; are you to mourn for him all your days, change all youth’s 
natural joys to sorrow because he is gone ?’ 

‘I have left off mourning for him, you see,’ she answered, ‘ for 
' I seem to be tolerably happy. I wonder at myself sometimes, that 
I can be happy without papa or him. And yet I know that he never 
gave me love for love.’ 

‘ You know that ?’ 

‘Yes. I have found out a secret about him, since his death.’ 

‘ What secret ?’ asked the doctor breathlessly. 

‘I cannot tell you that. I would rather never mention his 
name again. I gave him my love foolishly, childishly, unsought. 
It is so bitter to remember that.’ 

‘ Forget it, then, Flora, and reward a love which your coldness 
could never lessen, your indifference has never checked ; measureless 
love, which would survive if disease effaced your beauty, if madness 
obscured your mind; love which would cling to you and follow you 
through the worst changes that Fate could bring. Give me all I 
pray for, dearest—a tithe.’ 

He was kneeling on the turf at her feet, his hands clasping 
hers, his eyes raised to her downcast face, half in supplication, half 
in scrutiny. 

‘I will give you all I can—fidelity and obedience.’ 

He drew the blushing face down to him and kissed the tremu- 
lous lips, his first kiss of love. 

‘ My beloved,’ he said softly, ‘I would rather have fidelity from 
you than any other woman’s fondest love. And if I cannot make 
you care for me, and if I cannot make you love me fondly before 
our days are done, love is something less than a god.’ 


Flora felt a strange sense of rest and peacefulness after the 
ratification of that betrothal which, to her mind, had been made at 
her father’s death-bed. She had never thought it possible to repu- 
diate Cuthbert Ollivant’s claim. Her dying father had given her to 
him. That bondage was sacred. She had shrunk from the thought 
of the day when Dr. Ollivant should claim his due; but now that 
the claim had been made she was content, nay she felt more at 
peace than she had felt since Mark Chamney’s death. Hencefor- 
ward her lot was fixed; the quiet house in Wimpole-street her only 
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home, the orderly eventless life to go on for all the years to come, 
death alone ending it. 

There was some happiness, after all, in being so entirely beloved, 
and that by a man whom she was proud to confess her superior. 
Society had told her a good deal about Dr. Ollivant of late, and his 
praises had sounded sweet in her ear. They were still more wel- 
come to her after her betrothal, for they reminded her what reason 
she had to be proud of her lover. She was proud of him. If she 
denied him love, she gave him reverence. 

Never was there so submissive a mistress. She obeyed her 
lover in all things, consulted his wishes, studied his lightest incli- 
nations, laboured to improve herself daily in some small measure, 
so that she might become less unworthy of such measureless devo- 
tion. They were the most chivalrous of lovers, and knew nothing 
of those pretty little. quarrels, and small contests for power, which 
mingle their agreeable acidity with the honey of some courtships. 
Mrs. Ollivant basked in the sunshine of her son’s happiness, and 
thought that Heaven had made this girl for his sake. 

‘Let it be soon, dearest,’ said Cuthbert, one evening when Flora 
had come down to his consulting-room for a book ; and there in that 
sober and somewhat gruesome chamber, where many a man had heard 
his death-warrant, the lovers stood side by side in the summer dusk, 

Flora reaching upward for the volume she wanted, the doctor’s arm 
put gently round her as he tried to draw her towards him. 

‘Never mind Carlyle’s Revolution just now, darling. I'll find 
the volume presently. I want you to answer me that one question. 
When are we to be married? It is nearly six months since you 
gave me your promise. You cannot say that I have been an im- 
patient lover ?’ 

‘You know I am always ready to do what you wish,’ replied 
Flora meekly. 

‘My Griselda! Let it be this day month, then—just in time 
for me to show you Italy. November is a delightful month in 
Rome. We will escape London fogs ; and—well, for one of us, at 

least, earth will be paradise.’ 

‘I should like to see Rome,’ said Flora, with a subdued plea- 
sure, not the girlish rapture she had felt when she thought of mak- 
ing her pilgrimage to that famous city with Walter Leyburne for 
her companion. ‘ But isn’t a month a very short time?’ 

‘No, love, not when I have waited so long already. I shouldn’t 
have been so patient perhaps, only I wished you to get used to the 
idea of our union, to be quite certain it would be tolerable to you. 
You haven’t repented, have you, Flora, and you don’t want to recall 
the promise you gave me by that old pollard beech near Farley Royal ?’ 

‘No, no,’ she said eagerly; and then with infinite shyness, ‘I 
like you better now than I did then.’ 
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‘My treasure!’ he murmured, folding her in his arms with 
fondest proudest sense of ownership. ‘Iflove deserves return, I 
have more right to be so blessed, not otherwise. My own one, if 
you knew how happy you make me by one little word like that. 
Like me, sweet, and liking shall blossom into love, by and by. 
I can afford to be patient, having won you.’ 

The date of their marriage was settled between them then and 
there. It was to be as Cuthbert liked, and as mamma liked, Flora 
said. Cuthbert told her that he and his mother were of one mind, 
and that the wedding-day could not come too soon. They were still 
standing by the book-shelves, discussing this question, when the 
man-of-all-work announced ‘a person’ to see Dr. Ollivant. 

There is always something uncomfortable, something doubtful, 
if not mysterious, in that announcement of ‘a person.’ The vague- 
ness of the description has something awe-inspiring. The person 
may be anything, from the King of Terrors himself, bony of aspect 
and armed with his deadly insignia, down to the tax-gatherer. That 
word ‘ person’ covers all possibilities. 

‘What does he want with me?’ the doctor asked, with some 
slight irritation. ‘Is it a patient ?’ 

‘I think not, sir. I asked if he wanted to see you professionally, 
and he said it was on particular business.’ 

‘Where is he ?’ 

‘In the hall, sir.’ 

‘Then you had better keep your eye upon the coats and um- 
brellas. There’s your book, Flora,’ said Dr. Ollivant, selecting a 
volume in russet morocco; ‘I’ll come up-stairs directly I’ve done 
with this person.’ 

He went out of the room with Flora, and watched the light lit- 
tle figure ascending the stairs till it was beyond his ken, before he 
turned to the outer hall where the person awaited his pleasure. 

There stood the person, a bulky broad-shouldered figure in the 
uncertain light. Dr. Ollivant went close up to him. 

It was Jarred Gurner. 

‘ What, is it you, my man? I thought I’d done with you.’ 

‘So I thought,’ replied the intruder, in a tone that was half sulky, 
half apologetic ; ‘but the world has been hard upon me, and I’m 
obliged to look you up again.’ 

‘Come in here, sir,’ said the doctor sternly, opening the din- 
ing-room door as he spoke, ‘and let us make an end of this busi- 
ness.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, doctor, I don’t see how you can do that 
without making a clean breast of it to Miss Chamney. And I don’t 
suppose you've brought your mind to that.’ 


The wedding-day came—very swiftly as it seemed to Flora—a 
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clear calm day at the end of October, just such a day as that which 
saw Mark Chamney’s death, two years ago. 

It was the quietest possible wedding, not at all like a Wimpole- 
street wedding, as the nursemaids and gossips of the neighbourhood 
remarked to one another. <A physician out of Cavendish-square— 
the square, as Wimpoleites called it—and Cuthbert’s oldest profes- 
sional friend gave the bride away; his daughter, a fair-faced girl of 
seventeen, was the only bridesmaid. There were no guests but 
these two; for the doctor had his own peculiar ideas about this 
ceremonial of marriage, and deemed that so solemn a cast of Fate’s 
dice should hardly be made amidst a smiling, critical, or indifferent 
crowd. 

‘ Had I made myself more friends—real heart-friends—I would 
bring them round you to-day, Flora,’ he said on that fateful morn- 
ing; ‘but I have been too busy for friendship, and I don’t care to 
make my wedding-day a holiday for my acquaintance.’ 

So after a quiet wedding, and a cosy little banquet at a round 
table decorated with white exotics, the doctor and his bride drove off 
to the railway station, on their way to Dover, and Mrs. Ollivant 
sighed to think how dreary the house would seem for the next 
month or so without them. 


There had been one uninvited spectator at that quiet wedding, 
in the person of Mr. Jarred Gurner, not usually given to attend such 
ceremonials ; once in a lifetime, according to his own statement, 
having been too much for him. But this marriage he beheld from 
behind the covert of a clustered column with considerable satisfac- 
tion. , 

‘I think I’ve got him ever so much tighter now,’ he said within 
himself. ‘Ifthe sight of me has been poison all along, it will be 
double-distilled poison in future. If he has shelled out pretty freely 
in the past, he’ll have to shell out handsomer still by and by.’ 








*TWAS THE WIND 


Srrtmne by the fire waiting for the new year to come in, golden- 
haired Gertrude crouched on the hearth-rug, roasting herself in the 
blaze, her head pillowed in the lap of her aunt Jane. She is a saucy 
young lady of eighteen, this Gertrude, with a short upper lip used 
to scornfully curling ; but she is charming enough when she smiles. 
Aunt Jane is thirty-five, with the pensive softened face we used to 
admire in our youth. Aunt Polly—a few years older—sits on the 
farther side; and in the old leather-covered arm-chair is uncle Ned, 
his brown meerschaum pipe in his mouth, in arsort of haze of to- 
bacco and meditation. Uncle Ned is not profoundly impressed, 
possibly, with the solemnity of the occasion: he is used to sitting 
up till midnight and a good deal later, and does not trouble himself 
much about the past, except in its geologic or historic aspects. But 
aunt Jane is a sensitive gifted creature, profoundly sympathetic, 
with a dark mobile face and deep luminous eyes. She is in the 
habit of holding forth on matters connected with love, and the re- 
lationships of the sexes, with great fervour. On these occasions 
Gertrude generally makes pantomimic gestures, as though she were 
beating the big drum; but aunt Jane goes on with glistening eyes, 
heedless of the irreverence of her junior. 

Gerty, however, is rather silent and solemn to-night. Perhaps 
it is that the thought of the ruthless flight of time has come vividly 
home to her; or haply she is sobered by the reflection that she is 
still unaffianced at the end of her first year in society. 

It is a long, irregular, many-cornered room, in an old-fashioned 
country house. At one end is a low window that looks upon a 
lawn and large garden. In the farther angle is a door leading out 
upon the lawn. Gertrude rises, and marching to the other end of 
the room, opens this door, letting in a volume of cold air and the 
sound of distant church-bells. 

‘Bother the girl!’ growls uncle Ned, shivering. ‘Gerty, shut 
that door.’ 

Gertrude let go the handle of the door; a gust of wind caught it 
and slammed it to with a loud bang. 

Aunt Jane jumps and turns a little pale. Polly, too, is startled, 
and looks significantly at her sister. 

‘Do you remember, Jane?’ she asked. 

Aunt Jane sighed softly. ‘Ah, yes,’ she said. 
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‘ Mysteries!’ cried Gertrude, sinking down into her place again. 
‘What do you remember, aunt Jane? Come, tell me.’ 

‘It’s a very old story, dear.’ 

‘ All the better for that: let us hear it. But first tell me, what 
reminded you of it ?’ 

‘’Twas the wind,’ said aunt Jane. 

‘ Ah, tell it, Jane,’ cried Polly; ‘it will be a lesson for these 
young people.’ 

‘A lesson they don’t require,’ said aunt Jane severely; ‘ but as 
you'll tell it, Polly, if I don’t, and as I couldn’t bear to hear you tell 
it—well : 

‘It was eighteen or twenty years ago, Gerty, and your grand- 
father was alive then. He was a physician; and we lived in a big 
house in the Clapham-road. There was a nice garden about it, and 
close adjoining was another large house, whose grounds were divided 
from ours by a high wall. It was an old-fashioned house—your 
grandfather’s—with a wide passage right through it, and a glass 
door leading out into the garden, directly opposite the hall-door. 
In the other house lived an Indian nabob, a hot-tempered fiery 
man; but he had a son Benjamin, who was very nice—at least I 
thought so then. Papa attended on this nabob, and by degrees we 
became quite intimate with the family. Not with him, for he would 
never go out; but with the sons, and especially Ben, who was the 
youngest, and only a year older than I. 

‘ Well, we grew up together, girls and boys, and somehow Ben 
and I were thrown a good deal together, and he seemed to take a 
fancy to me.’ 

‘Ah, and youwere very fond of him; don’t tell me!’ cried Polly. 

‘ Well, perhaps I was,’ said aunt Jane with another sigh. ‘At 
all events this went on for three years, and Ben had never said any- 
thing to me—not anything particular, you know.’ 

‘Three years!’ cried Gerty in amazement; ‘fancy! and never 
proposed. Goodness me, I'd have brought him to book in three 
months.’ 

‘Ah, we were very differently brought up in those days, Gerty ; 
why, I was quite a baby in such matters, a very child, compared with 
you; and yet I was about your age, if not older. Why, I don’t 
think I’d said a word to him all those three years but just ‘‘ Yes, 
Ben,” and ‘‘ No, Ben.’’ Yes, I was a little fool, I daresay, Gerty ; 
I can see it now. We would go out for long walks together, too ; 
and Ben would talk all sorts of nonsense to me—about love and so 
on; and all I could say to him was, ‘‘ 0, Ben, you shouldn’t say 
such things! O, Ben, you shouldn’t, indeed! Ben, how can you ? 
Ben, you mustn’t.”” Ah, I could shake myself now to think of it. 

‘ But one New-year’s-eve—yes, it was just eighteen years ago— 
Ben came and spent the day. And we had a little carpet dance, 
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and Ben danced with me ever so many times, and we danced the 
new year in together; and when the time came for him to go, I 
went to the door with him—TI generally did—to show him out. 

‘And Ben turned round upon me after I had opened the door, 
and he had just crossed the threshold; turned round with his face 
quite white, and his voice husky. ‘‘ Jenny,” he said, in a sort of 
hoarse whisper, ‘‘ Jenny, I love you; will you be my wife?” And 
he tried to take hold of my hands to draw me to him. And I was 
frightened, dear, and stepped back; and somebody at that moment 
opened the glass door at the other end of the passage, and a gust 
of wind roared in, and slammed the big hall-door right in Ben’s 
face. 

‘And I sat down at the foot of the stairs and cried. I never 
saw Ben again, not for years.’ 

‘O, aunt,’ cried Gerty, ‘why didn’t you run after him? I would.’ 

‘Ah, my dear,’ interposed aunt Polly, ‘we were very differently 
brought up.’ 

‘ But I’d have opened the door and shouted to him.’ 

‘Well,’ said aunt Jane, blushing slightly, ‘I did open the door 
after a while, but he was gone; and I called out very gently, ‘‘Ben! 
Ben!’’ But he never heard me. And he went out to India soon 
after. And some years after, nine or ten, I was walking in the 
garden all alone, and heard somebody talking in the nabob’s grounds. 
I knew the voice in a moment; it was Ben’s. I ran up-stairs, to 
the very topmost room, where there was a window, from which you 
could see right into the nabob’s grounds. And there was Ben, sure 
enough—a little yellow fat man, with a sandy beard and a white 
hat. He was quarrelling with a dark woman, a head taller than he— 
Lady Ben, of course; and there was a hideous ayah standing by 
with—no, the baby was not so bad,’ said aunt Jane, biting her lip. 

‘For all that, you never forgot him, Jenny,’ said her sister ; 
‘and things might have been very different if the door hadn’t 
slammed.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ cried aunt Jane, with a final sigh. ‘’Twas the wind!’ 


FREDERICK TALBOT. 





ECHOES FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


BY A LISTENER 


Lieut, heat, colour, and glitter; gay bonnets and new hats, pretty 
faces and curious beards; buzz, chatter, and gossip,—these are al- 
ways part of the Royal Academy Exhibition; but on the present 
occasion there appears to be, after testing the balance of public 
opinion, a much better show even than usual upon the walls: the 
plums are numerous, and the padding, on the whole, good. The 
ladies, too, are in great force; woman’s rights, at least, have been 
respected by the ‘forty,’ who, distinguished as they are amongst 
other things for gallantry and good living, might well adopt for their 
catalogue motto, ‘ Tenez bonne table, et soignez les femmes.’ 

For instance, in the strongly-marked Japanese tendency of the 
year, Louise Jopling, with the charming portrait of herself by herself, 
‘La Japonaise,’ and her ‘ Five-o’clock Tea,’ leads the way. Then 
again we have Ellen Stone’s ‘ Map of the War,’ Louisa Starr’s scene 
from the ‘Spanish Gypsy,’ Mrs. E. M. Ward’s ‘ Defence of Latham 
House ;’ upwards of eighty other lady contributors, with the Princess 
Louise at their head ; and finally, Miss Elizabeth Thompson with her 
picture, which seems to be the sensation of the Exhibition. 

The walls still ring with the echoes of the cheers with which the 
Council greeted this lady’s work when it came before them, and, as 
my ears tingle with all that I have heard about it, I begin to build 
up, after my habit, a tableau vivant of the artist herself. I see her, 
strong, muscular, tall, broad-shouldered, short-haired, and comely- 
visaged, wearing a semi-masculine military costume of the vivan- 
diére stamp, and, for the purposes of her art, ‘ putting money in her 
purse, and following the wars ;’ for the soldier and his life have been 
her favourite themes ever since she began to exhibit. 

‘ Bavarian Artillery going into Action,’ ‘ Wounded and taken 
Prisoner,’ ‘ Bersaglieri Recruits,’ &c.; these are the sort of titles to 
be found attached to her name for the last seven years in the cata- 
logues of the Dudley Gallery Water-colour Exhibition ; and consider- 
ing the spirited life-like character of these sketches (for they have all 
been slight), they surely suggest a personal experience of the ‘ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war.’ Nota bit ofit! That young, deli- 
cate, clever-looking lady, over whose gentle head at the most five- 
and-twenty summers may have passed, cannot possibly be a cam- 
paigner; yet, in the midst of my mind’s-eye picture-painting, such 
a fragile being is pointed out to me as Miss Elizabeth Southerden 
Thompson. Clearly, then, the power with which she evolves from 
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her inner consciousness these scenes of glory and bloodshed is no- 
thing short of genius, for without it no amount of work could have 
led to the success she reaches in her ‘ Calling the Roll after an En- 
gagement : Crimea.’ 

This impression is confirmed when I learn, all but from her own 
lips, that she has had a pencil in her hand ever since she was six 
years old. Battle scenes and steeplechases were her favourite sub- 
jects, and she received, when quite a child, many valuable hints and 
much instruction in the studio of Sir Edwin Landseer from a protégé 
ofthe great painter, who developed in her the power she displays in 
drawing horses. In ’66 she entered the South Kensington School 
of Art; in ’69 she went to Florence, where she was taken in hand 
by one of the best draughtsmen in Europe, Giuseppe Bellucci, and 
there, too, she studied and copied the works of her favourite, Andrea 
del Sarto. Later on, at Rome, she received a medal for a picture of 
the ‘ Visitation of the Blessed Virgin to St. Elizabeth,’ which was 
exhibited at the Papal Exhibition of’70. On her return to England 
in the same year, she worked in the South Kensington School again 
for a short time. Then, after a sojourn at Ventnor, she came back 
to London, taking a studio in the Avenue, Brompton, with a view to 
the serious practice of her art. 

Here, then, ‘ Calling the Roll’ was painted, and purchased by 
Mr. Galloway of Manchester, who may be congratulated on possess- 
ing about as remarkable a picture as has ever been produced by 
young and feminine hands. 

Miss Thompson comes, it is said, of a family distinguished for 
talent; her mother being an artist of no inconsiderable powers, 
whilst one of her sisters is an admirable musician. A somewhat 
Bohemian wandering life on the Continent, which the independent 
means of her parents enabled them to lead, resulted in the conviction 
in the young painter’s mind that there was in England a great 
opening for military pictures ; and though her relatives are in no way 
connected with the army, her bent has been towards its picturesque 
side. She is said to have a marvellous memory, being able to re- 
member not only personal descriptions of events which are related to 
her, but also every detail and variety in uniforms, down to stripes 
and buttons. At present she is engaged upon another Crimean 
’ episode, also for Mr. Galloway, and is deep in Kinglake. 

Very pleasant company is Jack Knowington yonder, as he holds 
forth in front of Millais’s ‘ Picture of Health.’ 

‘One of the artist’s daughters, you know,’ he is saying. ‘ All 
the painters make capital out of their families, and this is capital 
and labour both. He had thought of calling it ‘‘ Fresh as Paint,” 
but it sounded slangy.’ 

Knowington, who knows everything, also says there’s an interest 
attaching to the ‘ North-west Passage,’ by the same artist, beyond 
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that of mere art excellence ; for the head of the old mariner was 
painted from a man who, in his day, was a very notable character, 
none other indeed than Lord Byron’s friend Captain Trelawney. 

‘It’s rather curious,’ adds Knowington, ‘now that cremation 
is being discussed, to find ourselves face to face with the present- 
ment of one who actually assisted as high priest at such a ceremony ; 
for you know it was Trelawney who brought home Shelley’s heart, 
after he and Byron had burnt the poet’s body on the sea-shore at 
Lerici. I should hardly have thought he had been living, but here 
he is, as alive as life, for they say it’s a wonderful likeness. There’s 
another funny thing, too, about the picture: it seems he had a great 
objection to sitting, especially to Millais, whose art he professed to 
dislike, but a lady interceded, and he was won over, subjugated, you 
know, and an odd bargain was struck. Everybody rides some hobby, 
and Captain Trelawney’s hobby is Turkish baths: he insists upon 
all his friends trying a Turkish bath when anything is the matter. 
The lady complained of headache, and looked ill. ‘‘ Take a Turk- 
ish bath,” said Trelawney, ‘‘and I'll sit to Millais.” The original 
design had some children in it, but Millais has done well to take 
them out, for you know he is always at his best when dealing with 
two figures only; and Mr. Bolckow, for whose magnificent collection 
this picture is destined, may be congratulated on possessing as fine 
a work as the artist ever produced.’ 

Invaluable friend to a listener is Knowington. I always but- 
ton-hole him when I can, and with the least encouragement, he 
rattles on like a house on fire. So here I suggest, ‘ Large price, eh ?’ 

‘Price ?’? he continues; ‘I should think so. Why, if Millais 
had 30001. a piece for the landscapes, you can guess what he would 
get for this; four or five, at least. There never was such a time for 
painters! They might say, with Toole, ‘‘ What a day we are hav- 
ing!” There’s Marcus Stone, to wit, gets something like 16001., 
copyright included, for his ‘‘ Golden Sorrow” picture: ‘‘ Golden 
Joy” I should call it; it will make a good engraving. Then, again, 
there’s young Fildes sells ‘‘ The Casuals,” his third exhibited pic- 
ture, for 12501., a thing quite unexampled. Baron Grant, by the 
way, did not buy Frith’s picture of the annual religious féte at 
Boulogne, after all. Agnew, however, caught it up in no time, 
and has had to pay for it, you may be sure—4000l. they do say; 
but, then, Agnew is bound to buy everything. He'll buy up the 
country soon; and if he took Spiers and Pond and Baron Grant 
into partnership, the firm would be able to govern it, I think. By 
the way, the benign-looking old bishop in Frith’s ‘‘ Procession”’ was 
painted from Canon Tourzel, the Dowager Lady Tichborne’s confes- 
sor: the ‘‘ wicked old priest,” Kenealy called him; not that you 
would, if you knew him, or saw him performing mass at the French 
church in King-street, of which he is the pastor.’ 
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Here my garrulous friend hints that the Anglican and Roman- 
istic tendencies prevailing amongst the members of the Council of 
the Academy this year led to not a few difficulties. To begin with, 
there was to be no work done on Good Friday, and irretrievable 
delay was the consequence, a delay increased by the eight hundred 
more pictures sent in than usual, and which resulted in many of the 
exhibitors never receiving any ticket at all for the varnishing-day, 
and others only when the day was past. No reform at Burlington 
House was more demanded than one connected with the way in 
which outsiders were made acquainted with their fate. It was 
monstrous that a set of refined and sensitive people such as artists 
are should hitherto have been subjected to the ad-captandum replies 
of a parcel of Jacks-in-office and carpenters, at the cellar doors of 
the Academy, when they went to inquire about their pictures. The 
heartbreaking and heartburning that it entailed made the process 
a crying scandal; but if the system of sending circulars is com- 
pletely to obviate it, a sufficient staff should be employed to make it 
efficacious. A little more personal superintendence, too, in the 
hanging of the fringe of pictures, high and low (especially the water- 
colours), would, my friend thinks, be beneficial, although it might 
somewhat interfere with the perquisites of the carpenters aforesaid, 
who now not unfrequently are enabled to ‘ take care,’ as the phrase 
goes, of those drawings and works of art to which they have had 
their attention called by a significant refresher from the owners. 
Flat blasphemy this, of course; but human nature is human nature, 
and it should not be led into temptation. 

No more wonderful landscape perhaps was ever produced than 
Mr. Brett’s ‘ Summer Noon in the Scilly Isles ;’ it seems rather to 
have been wrought by a magician’s wand than an artist’s brush, or 
if by the latter, as though the eye which guided it had been imbued 
with some Medusa-like power, enabling the painter to arrest, in the 
very pulsation of nature, light, form, and colour, and to rivet their 
reflex, petrified, irrevocably upon the canvas. 

In the face of such a work hung in a post of honour, and another 
by the same artist, and of those by Vicat Cole, Peter Graham, 
M‘Whirter, Naish, C. P. Knight, &c., not forgetting Millais’s 
life-sized portraits of the woods, it may sound strange to hear that 
the landscape- painters hold themselves ill-treated. Yet many a 
paysagiste has been ousted altogether ; whilst Colin Hunter (made 
much fuss about last year), Hamilton M‘Callum, Henry Moore, Raven, 
Alfred Hunt, and Birket Foster are skied. These dogs had their 
day in ’73, and could not expect it to continue in ’74; for in the 
art-world it is not as elsewhere, and if you give a dog a bad 
name there it by no means follows that you hang him. In cer- 
tain quarters, the limner of landscape is thought to be such a 
miserable mongrel as scarce to be worth the strangling; or, if he 
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be, he is usually run up very high, out of sight. The executioners 
this year, too, are pretty loudly complained of by not a few figure- 
painters ; and when it is known that Smallfield, Edgar Barclay, and 
many more well-known and tried artists, all sent pictures, it is 
rather ominous that their names are absent from the catalogue. 

Discussing these things generally, and landscape art particularly, 
as we pass on to Peter Graham’s ‘ Misty Mountain-top,’ Knowing- 
ton, who is as great a wag as he is an authority, declares that ‘ it 
is quite natural for Scotchmen to puff up their own hills,’ and that 
is why this one looks so big and beautiful! Starting off in this 
vein, there is no end to Jack’s audacity, and he went on: ‘ A capi- 
tal joke is said to have happened the other night ; I must tell it to 
you. At one of Lady Kaprice’s grand receptions — tremendous 
crowd in the hall, on the stairs, everywhere—it chanced that Mr. 
Prinsep, Mr. Marcus Stone, and Mr. Vicat Cole arrived at the same 
moment, and were announced one after the other. *In the confusion 
and noise, the servant at the drawing-room door, catching only the 
bare buzz of the names, as they were passed from one ‘‘ Jeames”’ 
to another, shouted out, ‘‘ Prince Epp,” the “‘ Marquis Stone,” and 
‘¢ Viscount Cole.’’ Imagine their feelings.’ 

Without listeners there would be no talkers, of course, and I am 
not sure, if our ears are to be made receptacles for this sort of thing, 
that I ought not to take to talking myself, and stop it. 

Before I can get a word in, however, the incorrigible one is at 
it again; and voluble in his admiration of the landscapes of Vicat 
Cole, insists that ‘ V. C. in his case should mean ‘‘Victoria Cross,” 
for he has earned it most nobly by prowess in the (corn) field!’ And 
then, as if this were not enough, he refers to the locality on the 
borders of Hampshire where Mr. Hook’s landscape—‘ Cow-tending’ 
—was painted, by shamelessly declaring that here, at least, ‘ there 
has been no (cow)slip between the cup and the lip, Hook’ (Lip- 
hook) ! 

I need hardly say that I avoid Knowington henceforth ; but, be- 
fore I can escape him, he manages to tell me ‘ that I should look at 
No. 1865, Mr. Cyril Herbert’s ‘‘ Returning to the Fold,” if I want 
to see sheep on the mauve (move).’ Of course I do not understand 
him, and in my innocence I dawdle round to the picture, and dis- 
cover a most preposterously-toned sky, backing up the flocks; and 
then see that Knowington was letting fly the shaft of his wit at the 
lilac-y colour of the picture. 

The melancholy which his jokes inspire is not banished by the 
echoes which reach me this year of Frederick Walker’s name. For 
the second successive season he is unrepresented. A stay in Algiers, 
whither he went for health and light, ended, on his return, with an 
illness which has quite prevented him from using his brush. 

Another hard case is talked about in connection with Mr. Ru- 
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dolph Lehmann, who has been for months engaged upon a very large 
and important work, representing the signing by the Shah of the 
celebrated concession to Baron Reuter. An historical event, but 
one which unluckily has not taken place; and therefore a record of 
it could not be exhibited. 

The artist could not even show it in his studio, for the Baron 
took possession of it directly it was completed, and thus Mr. Leh- 
mann’s admirable portrait-painting, with which the canvas is covered, 
is not allowed to afford any benefit to his reputation. This is fully 
sustained, however, by No. 1373, one of the studies for the picture, 
and by his life-like likeness of Sir William Fergusson. 

Life-like, again, is the only expression to be used in referring to 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘ Thomas Fairbairn, Esq. ;’ and if a dawdling 
listener might venture upon an opinion of his own, it would be that 
a felicitous feature in the Royal Academy of ’74 is the absence of 
that prevalence of aldermanic and ‘lady’ and ‘ gentleman’ portrait- 
_ure, which not infrequently causes picture galleries to resound with 
derisive echoes. 

But this year, on the contrary, none but the most laudatory 
sounds can go up from the multitude as they look at the ‘ Peaches’ 
and ‘Mrs. C. Palmer,’ by Sant, the children of Millais, and the 
‘Dame Octavia Beaumont’ of Storey. 

Thus, the ‘Echoes from the Royal Academy,’ even in the longest 
days, if not so tempting as those of the fields and woods, at least 
do not jar upon sensitive ears, but on the whole give promise of 
increasing health and vigour in the body pictorial. 

W. W. FENN. 








UNDER THE UMBRELLA 


Kine Corrrz of Coomassie, we read, has for his insignia of state 
and power a gigantic umbrella. It is his standard of war, his sacred 
oriflamme. It serves equally well for an emblem of royalty in its 
judicial aspect, as the grand arbitrator and executioner of the com- 
munity. No doubt his majesty entertains the same exalted notions 
about his umbrella as more civilised sovereigns about their crowns. 
Indeed, if the truth must be said, the umbrella is by far the more 
ancient and primitive symbol of royal authority. The ‘ crown’ is but 
the fur cap of northern races, adorned with gold and jewels. The 
umbrella draws its descent from the primeval ancestry of the tropical 
forest ; the gigantic leaves of the palm are its prototype. 

Yes, the paragon frames of Fox, the silky textures of Sangster, 
are but imitations of the ribs and fibres of these huge natural sun- 
shades. But it is only in very recent times that the ombrelle has 
been converted into the parapluie. 

For our own part, we do not consider the umbrella in its new 
character asa success. As a sun-shade it was everything to be de- 
sired, but as a shelter against rain it is but a delusion and a snare. 
Even if the air were always at rest, and rain descended perpendi- 
cularly, those who use the umbrella ought also to remain stationary, 
to insure a perfect shelter. But with our beating driving rains, 
hurried along by howling winds, the thing is a mockery. Then look 
at its many disadvantages. 

The umbrella is expensive. It requires constant repair—as 
constant renewal. It is always being lost and going astray. It 
splits at the folds, breaks at the handle, turns inside out in the wind. 
The rain that it diverts from the well-protected upper parts of the 
body, it pours in concentrated streams on the lower garments. No 
man or woman of ordinary strength and vigour ever suffered from a 
wet head, but how many lives have been shortened by wet feet! 
Well, this ineffective shelter protects the head that needs no protec- 
tion; it leaves exposed—nay, more than that, it assails with its own 
drippings—the knees, the ankles, and the feet, most vulnerable points. 

But you will say, granted that as a protection against long expo- 
sure and rough weather the umbrella is worse than useless, yet in a 
town life it is indispensable. A man or woman can’t go out on a 
fine warm day muffled in Ulster coats or waterproof wrappers, and 
yet in this uncertain climate we must always prepare for the chance 
of a drenching shower. The umbrella which is light and handy, and 
can be used—for the benefit of the umbrella trade—as a walking- 
stick, is just the thing for the purpose. 
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Yes, we will allow that there is some justice in this, and that if 
you confine the umbrella to its proper sphere as a shade against the 
sun, and to serve on occasion to turn a shower of rain, it is unex- 
ceptionable. But when it is used as a substitute for proper clothing 
against the weather, it becomes a mischievous and deluding sham. 
The abominable selfishness of the machine, and the utter reckless- 
ness of other people’s comforts that must characterise the habitual 
umbrella user, are other strong arguments against the parapluic. 
You bring your dripping shelter into public vehicles, slyly folded and 
held between your knees, whilst a pestilent stream of water flows 
from its point, soaks the floor, and wets the feet of harmless fellow 
travellers. On the outside of an omnibus or coach the umbrella is a 
still more flagrant nuisance; I am a man and a brother, even if I 
don’t carry an umbrella, and there is no reason why you should pour 
a stream of water down my neck, or thrust a sharp steel point into 
my eye, whilst you crouch under the shelter of your portable tent. 

Were you ever on the top of a coach, a selfish obstinate man 
with an umbrella behind you? Didn’t you feel as if you could mur- 
der him? The writer has one satisfactory reminiscence of the past. 
Once upon a time he helped to efface a man of that sort. It was a 
wet cold winter morning, and he occupied the box-seat of a four- 
horse coach that plied between two Welsh towns some thirty miles 
apart. On the way, a young man got up with an umbrella. He was 
a theological student, with a sallow solemn face and expression of 
sanctified greediness. He found that the collars of the coats of the 
coachman and passenger before him formed a convenient rest for the 
tips of his umbrella. The rain was drifting right in our faces, so that 
we already formed a pretty good shelter for him; but he wasn’t satis- 
fied till he had converted us into the gutter-pipes of his huge ging- 
ham. Remonstrances—polite at first, then more decided—were met 
with the impassive silence of a man who had set his face Zion- 
wards. But retribution was in store. A little way farther on was 
a gray ancient-looking stone house, in front of which, overhanging 
the road, grew a fine evergreen oak. So much had it overgrown the 
road with its thick heavy foliage, that it had been necessary to cut 
it away from beneath, so that it formed an even canopy over the 
near side of the road at a height that would just permit the coach 
without its passengers to run beneath it. An idea came simul- 
taneously to the coachman and the writer; an idea that was com- 
municated by a wink of the eye and the movement of a thumb. 
Just as we came upon that evergreen oak, the horses swerved vio- 
lently to the left. Your friend on the box-seat sat as a rock till the 
boughs almost touched his face, then he went down like a diver upon 
the splash-board, whilst a storm of boughs swept over him. There 
was a sound of ripping and rending, a smothered cry from behind; the 
accumulated waters in that evergreen oak descended in a mighty 
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shower. When he regained his seat, your author saw behind him 
a wretched dripping individual vacantly pushing out with one hand 
the dents of his once shiny hat, whilst he still clutched in the other 
the shattered staff of his late umbrella. I don’t think the young 
man ever thoroughly understood the nature of that catastrophe, or 
knew for certain what had become of his gingham. 

Seriously, it would surely be possible to invent some more con- 
venient defence against the rain than the umbrella, which is in its 
nature only an effective shelter from the sun. The subject is one 
not without difficulties, for to go about cased in waterproofs is almost 
as unhealthy as to be continually drenched with rain. In this age of 
glass and iron, it would surely be possible to roof the footways of our 
principal streets, so that we might be independent of the weather 
and walk about without umbrellas. Our ancestors had some thought 
for pedestrians, and in the market-places and marts where men do 
congregate made colonnades and piazzas as shelter from rain and 
sun. ‘There is a sad want of these covered ways in modern Lon- 
don. The government might make a beginning in the matter by 
roofing over the causeways about the new public offices and the pro- 
jected law-courts. The tradesmen of Regent-street might find it 
to their advantage to follow suit, and a covered communication be- 
tween the clubs in Pall Mall and the Houses of Parliament would be 
a wonderful advantage to our legislators. A covered gallery along 
the Thames Embankment would redeem that dreary shelterless pro- 
menade from its present uselessness ; we might have a ground-glass 
dome over the area in front of the Bank and Royal Exchange, and 
Lombard-street and the Stock Exchange might be brought as it were 
under the same roof. In the heat of summer, awnings would be 
spread beneath the glass. With these well-watered streets, London 
would cease to be a Gehenna of desolation on every burning day. 

In the days of old Rome, when a senator was reputed of great 
wealth, he would receive a kind permission from the state to under- 
take the making ofa new road or other public improvement. Often, 
indeed, as a means of perpetuating his name and fame to posterity, 
he would voluntarily undertake some magnificent work of the kind. 
It is a pity that we cannot devise the means of bringing to pass a 
noble emulation on the part of the owners of enormous fortunes to 
distinguish themselves as magnificent and splendid, not so much in 
feasts and furniture and equipages as in public improvements—colon- 
nades, picture-galleries, statues—devoted to the good of their fellow 
citizens. There are not wanting such men in our northern towns, 
but there is a sad lack of them south of the Trent. Sheepshanks 
was a Yorkshire clothier, Peabody was an American merchant. 
Hardly since the time of Gresham can we remember any instance 
of the private wealth of her own citizens devoted to the improvement 
of London. F. T. 





A WATERLOO FESTIVAL 


BY COUNTESS M. VON BOTHMER 


THE old town of Brunswick, Bruno’s Wieck or Wick, may lay claim 
to distinction in more ways than one ; and to the historian and the 
antiquary is well worth a deviation from the tourist’s beaten track. 
It lies, as all the world knows, about five-and-twenty miles from the 
Harz mountains, on the river Oker; and though it can boast of no 
beauty of situation, being built in the centre ofa vast unlovely plain, 
yet it has special beauties of its own, and a charm and a character not 
easily to be rivalled in Northern Germany. The town itself, which is 
, Surrounded by a double moat, lies embosomed in greenery; the old 
fortifications having been levelled, and the river made to twist and 
. twine and double after a most picturesque fashion. Every variety of 
tree and shrub adorns these public walks and plantations, all kept in 
the most perfect order, and liberally supplied with benches. Amidst 
smiling gardens, pretty white villas peep forth, in which reside the 
big merchants and small aristocracy of the place. The railway sta- 
tion is itself an imposing structure, standing in a small park, with 
fountains, greensward, handsome bridges, and pleasant peeps of dis- 
tant country. The new theatre is a magnificent building in white 
stone, and is approached by one of the principal streets of the town. 
It stands in a noble park, free to all comers; so that the pleasantest 
of promenades is offered to the theatre-goer who desires a breath of 
fresh air between the acts. The duke’s palace (burned down some 
years ago, but now completely restored) may be added to the list of 
Brunswick’s modern glories; but it is chiefly in the old town that 
the tourist will take his pleasure. Here, on the Cathedral Platz, 
he will see Brunswick’s Lion standing in bronze on his pedestal, as 
though to guard the minster of St. Blaise, and recall its founder’s 
name. 

So long ago as in the days of our Lion-hearted Richard, Bruns- 
wick and England were connected by near and warm ties—nay, those 
two crusading monarchs share the same title to strength and cour- 
age, Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Henry the Lion having brought 
those surnames back from the Holy Land with them. 

Henry the Lion married Matilda, our English Richard’s sister, 
and the two heroes fought side by side on Eastern soil. Of Henry 
the Lion it is said that he rescued his attendant beast from the 
clutches of a dragon, and that the animal, kneeling at his feet in 
miraculous gratitude, followed him faithfully ever afterwards. When 
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his lord set foot on board ship at Constantinople, the lion (so the 
story goes) resolutely refused to be left behind; and, springing into 
a boat, obliged the sailors, by sheer force of his presence, to row 
him out to his master’s vessel. The duke was so touched (say the 
old chroniclers) by this fidelity, that he ordered a bronze model of 
his strange attendant to be made, and the quaint Byzantine figure 
still stands upon its pedestal in the Dom-Platz at Brunswick. The 
legend farther tells how, when his master died, the faithful beast 
refused to be comforted, and lying down beside his lord died a 
faithful death, as he had lived a faithful life ; since when he accom- 
panies his sovereign through lyric and legend, and is familiar to us, 
in his rampant condition, on our own flags and banners. 

Within the cathedral walls lies Henry the Lion, and before the 
altar stands the huge seven-branched bronze candlestick which he 
brought from the East with him; and down below in the vaults are 
many Dukes of Brunswick, all more or less known to us by name; 
and amongst the dames of high estate brought low reposes Caroline 
of ill-starred memory, over whose gorgeous coffin more shame than 
grief was felt by the loyal Brunswickers, to whom (to tell the truth) 
the enthusiasm which a political idol had called forth in England 
was somewhat puzzling, and who, in their simple honesty, entirely dis- 
allowed and disclaimed that tragic legend on her coffin of ‘ England’s 
murdered queen.’ It is true that a prophetess is often without honour 
in her own country; but evil report had cast a shadow over the fair 
fame of this princess even before she had quitted its borders. 

Strolling onwards across the Kohlmarkt you reach the Alt-Stadt- 
Markt, with its marvellous group of medieval buildings. On the 
right stands an exquisite gothic gem, the Alt-Stadt-Rath-Haus ; the 
delicate tracery of the windows, the statues of emperors and em- 
presses, of dukes and duchesses, in crown and mantle, with sceptre 
and orb, looking down from the graceful arches where they are niched 
upon the grand old square, and telling us of bygone days of im- 
perial power and solid prosperity. In view is the Gewandhaus ; on 
the right is the superb church of St. Martin; to the left is the ‘alter 
Schrank ;’ and in the centre of the square a bronze fountain attracts 
all the idlers of the sleepy old Residenz-Stadt, where it seems to be 
‘always afternoon.’ Bronze figures of prophets and saints, with 
legends from Holy Writ, coats-of-arms of noble and royal German 
families, adorn this well, and high enthroned above them all sits the 
Virgin Mother with infant Jesus, a type of the wellspring of truth, for 
ever pure and undefiled. Turn which way you will, fresh relics of 
medieval times meet your gaze ; and to each church, building, house, 
or gateway some quaint local history is attached. But these were not 
the things I had come out for to see, and I must hurry on to the object 
of my protracted stay in this little Northern capital. I had arrived on 
the 16th June, the anniversary of the battle of Quatre-Bras, where 
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‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain,’ after living the life of a hero, had died 
the death of one; and as I strolled out in the soft summer evening, 
all the bells of Brunswick were tolling the passing knell. A thou- 
sand echoes caught the solemn sounds as they clanged forth from 
tower and steeple, and vibrated on the evening air; whilst the rooks, 
disturbed by the unusual clamour, circled round about their roosting 
places, on the church gables and pinnacles, cawing queries to each 
other, interspersed with notes of uneasy indignation and dismay. 
As I passed along I noticed that from every house hung a flag or a 
banner of some kind ; sometimes the colours were those of the town, 
sometimes of the duchy; the familiar white horse of Hanover was 
seen cantering after the equally familiar lion; but whether ducal, 
municipal, or national colours were shown, the banner was invariably 
draped with crape, and in many cases long crape weepers, or plain 
black-cloth flags alone, were dependent from the staff. As I moved 
onwards the crowd became more compact, and by the time I had 
reached the cathedral door I became aware that there was no chance 
of my penetrating into the body ofthe church ; for great numbers of 
officers, for whom a ready passage had been made up to this point, 
were standing outside chatting amongst each other, and exchanging 
courteous amenities with the strangers within their gates. Now 
and then a few words of the Hofprediger would reach us, and ever 
and anon the notes of some solemn chorale would swell upon the air, 
and catching the attention of those inthe Dom-Platz, would hush for 
the moment the hum without. By and by a movement in those 
nearest the doors showed that the memorial service was over, and I 
soon found myself carried with the stream far away again into the 
tortuous streets of the quaint old town. 

Yielding to mince host’s representations, I resolved to take mine 
ease at mine inn during the next day, and, catching somewhat of 
the popular enthusiasm, suffered myself to be carried from pillar to 
post, and from post back again to pillar, with a somewhat fatalistic 
resignation. I had made up my mind that the thing must be a 
failure ; but, then, a failure would be more appropriate than a success. 
How could a Waterloo commemoration be a festival? A mere 
handful of men could alone have survived these fifty years of the 
chances and changes of this troublesome life; and could they be 
expected to look very gay and festive, the superannuated fragments 
of gallant armies? Were they to rejoice over the comrades they 
had lost, over the limbs of which they had been shorn, over the 
long arid years of a toilsome and (whatever their whilom gallantry) 
obscure life, now trembling in pale decay to consummation? Were 
they to drag their weary old limbs from the north and the south, 
from the east and the west, to make a people’s holiday? Why, 
surely Waterloo was more to us than it had been to this old-world 
German town, and yet had we attempted a Waterloo festival ? 
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Where were the Guards that we had called upon to be ‘ up and at 
them’ ? Gone to answer the long muster-roll! Where all the 
‘ fair women and brave men’ to whom the sounds of revelry by night 
had ushered in that day of dree? Gone! Where even your own 
splendid Black Brunswicker, taking leave of the fair lady in white 
satin, whom one of ‘ ours’ has rendered immortal? Absent without 
leave! But to my almost angry objection my host opposed his 
stolid Teutonic phlegma. ‘ Das werden wir’mal sehen,’ was all that 
came out from behind his pipe; and so, leaving him to the enjoy- 
ment of the fragrant weed, a very dirty schlafrock, and a pair of 
carpet-slippers, I strolled forth again into the town. At six o’clock 
in the morning, on the anniversary ‘ of the glorious eighteenth of 
June,’ a general reveille was sounded, and, beside the brilliant little 
army in garrison, nine hundred old veterans responded to the call. 
The nine hundred gallant old fellows had arrived the evening before, 
and had been met at the railway terminus by the Society of Gym- 
nasts (Turnverein), or club for the promotion of athletic exercises. 
This Turnverein may be looked upon as a national institution in 
Germany. It was founded by ‘ Father Jahn,’ one of the most pro- 
minent figures in the War of Liberation. He it was who called 
upon the youth of Germany to strengthen their bodies by training 
in athletic exercises, and enforced for the physique what the Tugend- 
Bund exacted for the morale. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
appropriate than this reception of the Waterloo heroes by the 
gymnasts ; the young blood welcoming the old; the raw material, 
the stuff out of which future warriors should be made, doing homage 
to the now almost worn-out material, which had been tried in the 
fire and not found wanting. These youths belong to every grade, 
but wear a common uniform, and their young captains, marching at 
the head of their corps, gave their orders in military fashion. The 
veterans were conducted on their arrival to a bureau, where they 
received their billet orders, and were then pioneered by the young 
athletes to where their quarters lay. 

The Monuments-Platz, a very beautiful open space, surrounded 
by double rows of chestnut-trees, and bordered by lovely walks and 
plantations, was selected as the most appropriate place of rendezvous 
for the 18th. Here, in the centre of a smoothly-shaven lawn, stands 
an obelisk to the memory of those two gallant Dukes of Brunswicks 
(the Brunswicks were ever a fighting race) who, father and son, 
both fell upon the battle-field—-to Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand, 
Napoleon’s ‘ General Brunswick,’ and to Friedrich Wilhelm, ‘ Bruns- 
wick’s fated chieftain ;’ ‘der Oels,’ as his faithful subjects love 
affectiontely to call him (father of the late eccentric Duke Charles, 
whose whimsicalities and strange adventures gave him at one time 
a sort of quasi-celebrity, and of the present reigning duke). Bon 
chien chasse de race. A race of warriors produces heroes. 
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A solemn morning hymn was played and sung in the still June 
air. At 9.30 there was cathedral service, and as I passed through 
the streets, now all gay with bunting, and bright with fresh fair 
faces, gay toilettes, and abundance of flowers and greenery, I ob- 
served that the crape and the black flags had all disappeared, and 
that brighter decorations had taken their place. Mine host had put 
his best carriage at my disposition for the day, and I was glad to 
drive to the Dom-Platz, and there await the ‘coming out’ of the 
Waterloo heroes. Every one who had a carriage had placed it at 
the service of the gallant old fellows, and indeed, but for this 
thoughtful kindness, many of them could never have tottered out of 
the parade-ground beyond the town gates. The unwonted excite- 
ment of the morning had exhausted their feeble frames, and I never 
saw a more touching sight than that which greeted our eyes as at 
length the cathedral doors opened, and the sonorous notes of the 
great organ came grandly pealing out upon the breezy morning air, 
and all these old men, halt and maimed, feeble, infirm, and furrowed, 
each with a sprig of the traditional German oak-leaf in his hat, many 
with a second sprig in their button-holes, and not a few with a scarf 
of oak-leaves interwoven and worn order-wise across the breast, 
people of a bygone generation, men who had lived in times of great 
historic deeds, who had seen bloodshed, tyranny, plague, pestilence, 
and famine, who had stood side by side in the midst of battle and 
sudden death, who had gone through hardships untold, had (not a 
few of them) crossed the Alps and felt the frosts of Russia and the 
flames of Moscow, now standing, helpless and weak as little children, 
with a feeble smile of mild excitement in their dim old eyes, sun- 
ning themselves in the summer sunshine, gently helped by one, 
tenderly guided by another, looked at with a reverence almost 
savouring of awe by all, themselves perhaps the least affected of 
any by the touching scene. The Platz was densely crowded, and 
there were naturally not vehicles enough for all ‘ the nine hundred.’ 
So beckoning to the two nearest to me, I got them into my droschky 
and drove away with them in triumph to the Exercir-Platz. One of 
them had helped to carry ‘der Oels’ from the field of battle at 
Quatre-Bras, after the fatal bullet had gone home doing its cruel 
and effectual work. These two were ouly Waterloo men pure and 
simple ; but before the day was out I had a long chat with a hale 
hearty old fellow who had been all through the Russian campaign, 
and whose rosy face and bright eyes showed there was work in him 
yet. As the procession passed slowly through the streets, bouquets 
by the hundred were flung into the carriages. At length the Exercir- 
Platz was reached, a large open green space, bordered on all sides 
by fine elm and linden trees, and here all the soldiery were drawn 
up, the generals and their respective staffs looking very gay in their 
full-dress uniforms and orders and decorations. The troops were 
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then paraded ; the general commandant of the town at the head of 
his staff crossed the ground to where the veterans stood, and gave 
them a short address; the bands played some German national airs, 
the troops defiled before the general, and in a short time the parade 
ground was again empty. A grand banquet was provided for the 
Waterloo heroes, to which eleven hundred persons lent the light of 
their countenances. The banqueting-hall was very skilfully decorated 
with evergreens, oak wreaths, inscriptions, and banners, amongst 
which waved, in proud dilapidation, the remnants of the tattered old 
flags which had been borne by the gallant corps of Black Bruns- 
wickers at Waterloo. Swords and guns and cumbersome old 
bayonets, which had done good service in their day, and had been 
carried through the burden and heat of that mighty battle, arranged 
in stars, together with various devices, were intermixed with the 
other trophies. In the evening there was a grand display of fire- 
works, and military music in the grounds adjoining the infantry 
barracks ; and the next day the shadowy ‘ nine hundred’ had drifted 
back into the remote villages and towns whence they had arisen ; 
had shaken each other’s feeble old hands for the last time; had 
gazed into each other’s dim old eyes, and scanned with faint fare- 
well interest each other’s furrowed old faces, and the place knew them 


no more. 
It had been a great success, but it was sad after all; yet, as 
the Times said, in speaking of it, the most curious thing about it 


was, that there should have been so many to respond to the call. 
These men had seen ‘ the little corporal ;’ had fought under old 
Blucher, the ‘ General Forwards’ of his soldiers; they had perhaps 
stared at Wellington and his gallant staff as they rode over the 
battle-field, reeking of carnage and crimson with the best blood of 
the allied forces. ‘When shall their glory fade?’ Surely it has 
faded. Who thinks of Waterloo now? We scarcely remember the 
Crimea, and we are, with the characteristic impatience of the age, 
getting quite tired of our Ashantee exploits. People stop you if 
you attempt to bring up the subject, by telling you there has been 
more fuss made about it already than was ever made about Water- 
loo; and you feel you are on the brink of becoming a bore, and 
wisely abstain. Waterloo, as a lady remarked to me at a fashion- 
able wedding the other day, in re the marriage-service, ‘is quite 
obsolete.’ So it is; but I declare that when I heard all the bands 
playing ‘God save the Queen’ (we share our national anthem with 
the Germans) and the word Waterloo in everybody’s mouth on that 
bright June morning in the old historic town, I felt that the truest 
ties of blood are perhaps those won side by side on the battle-field, 
and the memory of Waterloo alone made one’s heart go out to every 
old warrior there. 
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THE trees all silent in the blue morn stood, 
And frosted leaves were lit with many lights 
Of suns in miniature, when through the wood 
Rode first King James of Scotland and his knights : 
Their hearts were bent upon a feast at Perth— 
A time to love a lady and be merry ; 
And they were full of badinage and mirth, 
Until the white road took them to the ferry ; 
Then laughter left them, for a woman came 
With evil speech, and called the king by name. 


She faced them all, and raised her bony hand, 
And lifted up her wan and wither’d face : 
‘My lord, the great King of the Northern Land, 

This ferry leads unto your burial-place ! 
Seek not for Charon and his boat of death, 
Nor laugh at my foreknowledge of the truth ; 
Your life is but a thing of one day’s breath, 
If you reck not the warning word of ruth: 
I am a prophetess, and know the sorrow 
That may or may not come upon the morrow.’ 


He laugh’d aloud, but in his heart was fear, 

For in a book of mystery he had read 
A king in Scotland should be slain that year, 

And he bethought the year was nearly dead ; 
But how could he, in all his bravery, 

Confess before his knights in humble voice 
That he had faith in woman’s dreamery ?— 

The king of power could not be king of choice ; 
And so he cross’d the river, and she stood 
In silence watching them on Charon’s flood. 

Oo” * * * * * 


The winter moon on sleeping thorpes look’d down, 

And show’d the traveller distant halls and spires ; 
Keen frost went silently about the town, 

And silver’d o’er the Abbey of Black Friars. 
Inside the abbey love danced in the halls, 

And firelight on fair faces threw its gloss ; 
Outside, where ivy on the agéd walls 

Had written legends that were bound with moss, 
A woman stood, a diddering sad thing, 
Shut out because she went to warn the king. 
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THE LADY OF BLACK FRIARS 


‘For well I know,’ she said, ‘ that on this night 
Comes Graham from the mountains with his men ; 
The king, because he does not heed the light, 
Shall never see the sun or me again.’ 
The king had sent the prophetess away, 
And he was telling guests, with wine made merry, 
How the mad crone had met him on that day, 
And dared him and his knights to cross the ferry ; 
But ere he ended, hearts were struck with fear, 
For noise of men in armour they could hear ! 


Then came the clash of swords in wild uproar, 
And torches flash’d the windows with red light ; 
‘ Conceal the king, and double bolt the door, 
Till he has time to fit himself for flight !’ 
The bolt was gone! the men were hot in chase! 
Then Catherine Douglas ran to make or mar, 
And with celestial beauty in her face 
Lifted her arm and placed it as a bar! 
A moment more, and swords were through to wrench 
The door, but she stood there and did not blench; 


Until her arm was broken, and she fell 
With pallid mouth aswoon upon the floor ; 
And then rush’d in the ruthless hounds of hell, 
To make the feasting scene a scene of gore: 
None thought of that brave lady who had done 
A deed full worthy of her Douglas blood. 
December’s dréary days were well-nigh run— 
The year was passing to oblivion’s flood, 
But ere it went out with the sobbing rain, 
’Twas known a king in Scotland had been slain. 


GUY ROSLYN. 





T.trp Serres, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XXIIT. 





THE VENUS DE’ MEDICI’S MARRIAGE 


B Story of x Connoissetr’s Craze 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I. 


‘Ir I am to be doomed to solitary confinement for life,’ once cried 
an enthusiastic French art-critic—I forget whether it was M. Louis 
Viardot or M. Théophile Gautier—‘let the place of my imprison- 
ment be the Tribune at Florence. With the Venus de’ Medici for 
a companion I shall not complain.’ 

I agree with the French art-critic, not from the point of view 
of enthusiasm, but of that of predilection based on calm reflection ; 
and I even go beyond him, and would as lief be locked up with a 
picture as with a statue. I am not of the same mind with the 
querulous antiquary who complained that the Sphinx was in her 
dotage, and that her indistinct mumblings and mutterings, when 
questioned, led him to the conclusion that she had forgotten how 
old she was. The true captive of antiquity and bond-servant of 
beauty does not require the Sphinx, nor any painted nor sculptured 
nor graven thing, to say aught. Their looks are articulate. In 
their dumbness they are more eloquent than Demosthenes. 

Do you want Guido’s Beatrice to chatter in that dark palace 
room at Rome yonder? Is it necessary that the Drunken Faun 
should tell you that he has taken a glass too much? In the 
mere snapping of his plastic fingers there is a whole library of ar- 
guments for or against the Permissive Bill, as you, in your Law- 
sonianism, or otherwise, may choose to construe them. Have you 
not met with statues without arms which could gesticulate grace- 
fully ; statues without legs that could caper nimbly; statues with- 
out heads even that could talk as volubly as Mr. Gladstone talks 
—‘ like a book,’ and a great deal better than the majority of books 
printed nowadays? In the courtyard of the museum of the Capi- 
tol I remember specially, among the scattered fragments of some 
colossal statue of the Imperial period of which Goths and Vandals 
ages ago made ducks and drakes, but which have been mounted here 
on several pedestals, a gigantic Toe. °Tis a great toe, physically 
speaking, as big say as, and somewhat of the shape of, a ‘ Woolwich 
Infant’ gun which has cracked in the casting; and with a toe-nail 
broad, smooth, and vast enough to be put on the tame elephant’s 
back at the Zoological Gardens, for the children to ride astride upon 
at holiday time. Now, dear sir, were I to contemplate your too— 
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even until you grew angry, and burned to kick me with the boot in 
which it was encased—I don’t think I could learn much from the 
inspection. Nor, dear madam, were I to pass hours in rapt con- 
sideration of your great toe—do you remember the waxen cast of 
Madame Vestris’s foot ? No, you are far too young; no matter; 
*twas not so fair a foot as yours—what would the sight profit me 
save to engender a mad desire to kiss the adored phalanges, and to 
incur the risk of prosecution under the Aggravated Assaults Act? 
But with that huge marble toe in the cortile of the Campidoglio the 
case is vastly different. There, indeed, we can say ex pede Herculem. 
Art as well as paleontology should have its Professor Owens; and 
from a toe, a thumb, the lobe of an ear, the nipple of a breast, who 
that is in the vein, or has the skill to strike the vein with his fancy’s 
lancet, may not build up strange histories of pride and passion, of 
love and hatred, of fierce beasts subdued, fair women won, and 
mighty multitudes overawed? This jagged block of disintegrating 
stone, this boulder from which the last traces of the sculptor’s 
chisel are blunting away year after year under the attrition of ages 
—under the lashes of the whips of Time, which are the wind and 
rain—was made in the image of the Mighty Man. What has be- 
come of the Mighty Man? ‘The steps of his strength have been 
straitened, and his own counsel has cast him down’; ‘ yet the earth 
has not been forsaken, and the rocks have not been removed from 
their places.’ It doesn’t matter twopence-halfpenny now what has 
become of the Mighty Man. He was but John a’ Nokes; and the 
world he grasped now belongs to John a’ Styles. The Mighty Man 
perchance was Ozymandias. 
‘I met a traveller from an antique land, 
Who said, Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert; near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shatter'd visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 
“ My name is Ozymandias, king of kings ; 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair.” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.’ 


II. 


Pondering over the obscure but magnificent lines of Shelley 
which I have just quoted, I took up gentle John Flaxman’s Lec- 
tures, and there I read that Praxiteles was unsurpassed in repre- 
senting the highest graces of youth and beauty. He is said to 
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have excelled, not only all other sculptors but himself, by his 
marble statues in the Ceramicus at Athens; but his Venus was 
preferable to all others in the world; and many sailed to Cnidos 
for the purpose of seeing it. ‘This sculptor having made two 
statues of Venus, one with drapery, the other without, the Coons’ 
(they were always a prudish race, these Coons) ‘ preferred the 
clothed figure, on account of its severe modesty: the same price 
being set upon each.’ The citizens of Cnidos took the rejected 
statue, and afterwards refused to part with it to King Nicomedes, 
who would have forgiven them an immense debt in return ; but they 
were resolved to suffer anything so long as this statue by Praxiteles 
ennobled Cnidos. The temple was entirely open in which it was 
placed; because every view of the master-work was equally admirable. 
The figure is known by the descriptions of Lycian and Cedrenus ; 
and it is represented on a medal of Caracalla and Plantilla. This 
Venus was still in Cnidos during the reign of the Emperor Arcadius, 
about a.p. 400; and it seems to have offered the first idea for the 
Venus de’ Medici, which is likely to be a repetition of another 
Venus, also the work of this artist, mentioned by Pliny. 

There ; you will hear no more from me about the origin of the 
immortally beautiful marble creature who enchants the world in the 
gallery at Florence. That she is unapproachable and divine—so far 
as sublunary things can be—we all know. In the ‘Greater Hippias’ 
Socrates is made to say, that as a beautiful vase is inferior to a 
beautiful horse, and as a beautiful horse is not to be compared with 
a beautiful virgin, in the same manner a beautiful virgin is inferior © 
in beauty to the immortal gods. ‘ For,’ says he, ‘ there is a beauty 
(kaAoc) incorruptible, ever the same.’ And it is remarkable that 
immediately afterwards he observes: ‘ Phidias is skilful in beauty.’ 
If Phidias was so skilled, the claim of Praxiteles must be as 
readily admitted. The syllogism is complete. Perfect beauty is 
divine; the Venus de’ Medici is perfectly beautiful; therefore the 
Venus de’ Medici is a divinity. Is anything more required? Not 
so, I avow, to convince me; but I am bound to own that the first 
time I ever went to Florence and gazed upon La Venus de’ 
Medici, I was accompanied by a lady who, being very good-look- 
ing herself, I have always deemed a competent judge of female 
comeliness—in statues and pictures at least: for one can scarcely 
be jealous of marble or canvas. What do you think was my com- 
panion’s opinion of the statue which enchants the world? She 
commenced by stigmatising as ‘affected rubbish’ the simple act of 
reverence I had performed in lifting my hat when I entered the 
Tribune and stood before the Queen of Love. Then she went on 
thus: ‘A little, simpering, stunted, narrow-chested thing, with large 
hands, and a stoop, and who doesn’t know how to stand properly ; 
with a head too small and a waist too large; and, in short, with 
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nothing in her: that I can see, at least,’ my companion concluded, 
tossing her head, and dismissing the Venus de’ Medici with a flout 
of her parasol, for ever. The criticism cut me to the heart. It was 
crueller to me than even the strident remark of Mrs. Melancthon 
T. Communipaw Hipkins of Vermont, U.S.A., to her husband, the 
well-known Colonel and Congressman, that ‘a gal who’d shin around 
like that with narrer a hoop-skirt on her was fitter to be a mer- 
maid than a statue in a Christian gallery;’ adding that none of her 
gals should see such goings-on if she could help it. I met the three 
Miss Communipaw Hipkinses the next day in the Uffizij; and I am 
sure, by their giggling, that they had seen the Venus. 

In presence of the verdict of my companion (whose temper was 
apt to be violent), I thenceforth determined to be silent as to the 
esthetic qualities of the statue which enchants the world. Life is so 
very short, that about the very worst use to which you can turn the 
brief span allotted to you is to employ any portion of it in quarrelling. 
Other subjects of interest rose to the surface; and for a length of 
time I ceased even to think of the Venus de’ Medici. Judge of my 
astonishment and delight to hear one day that she was Married. 

Yes; married, pour de bon, as the French say, when they come 
back from the church and the mairie. For there are marriages and 
matriages in France, and many of the matrimonial alliances of our 
neighbours are not, I am afraid, pour de bon. There were two 
whole columns of marriages the other day in the Times; but it was 
not in that superabounding calendar that I discovered the announce- 
ment of my divinity’s wedding. It was in a faded, dog’s-eared odd 
number of an Italian periodical of the last century, called the Gior- 
nale Enciclopedico; and the interesting event was set down as hav- 
ing occurred at Florence during the reign of Cosmo—lI forget how 
many— Grand Duke of Tuscany. That magnanimous sovereign 
himself deigned to be present at the Medicean nuptials, and it 
was to an illustrious British nobleman of immense wealth, the 
Right Honourable the Earl of O——, indeed, that the Venus was 
married. It need scarcely be added that the intelligence suffused 
my breast with a sober rapture. Had I read that all the stories 
about Nell Gwyn were fibs, and that Mistress Eleanor was the de- 
murest of quakeresses and one of the original foundresses of Sunday- 
schools, or that Ninon de l’Enclos used to teach deportment at the 
school of St. Cyr and assisted the virtuous Fénélon in the compo- 
sition of Télémaque, I could not have been more gratified. To 
think of the Venus de’ Medici having been made an honest wo- 
man at last, and after so many centuries of disparagement among 
the filles de marbre of the demi-monde! It was too charming. It 
was the most poetical of poetical justice. What became of the 
scandalmongers and the leasing-makers now? Where were the 
mauvaises langues that whispered those deplorable calumnies about 
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poor dear Aphrodité in connection with her first husband—I admit 
a prior alliance—old Mr. Vulcan, the plethorically rich iron-master 
of Merthyr Tydvil, and Lieutenant-Colonel Mars of the Olympian 
Guards ? How about that disgraceful piece of gossip to the effect 
that young Cupidon of the Foreign Office was her son, on ne savait 
de quel papa? Who will venture to deny now that he was only 
her nephew, and that it was through pure charity —he being a 
destitute orphan—that she sent him to Eton, and made a man of 
him? The young rogue behaved very ungratefully in the end to his 
kind patroness, and ran away with a Miss Sikey. But all these ma- 
lignant rumours, these tossings of a good name upon tongues, must 
fade into utter nothingness in the face of the fact vouched for by 
the Giornale Enciclopedico of 17—, that in the reign of Cosmo, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, La Signora Aphrodité, Urania, Erycina, 
Calva, Etazia, Basilea, Myrtea—call her what you will—Venus in 
fine, became the Right Honourable the Countess of O——. 

But her costume, I hear it urged—her costume ; or rather her 
want of any costume at all. That, I can only say, is no business of 
mine. Did not the female correspondent of the Spectator remind 
Mr. Addison, somewhat tartly, that petticoats were no affair of his ? 
I daresay that when King Cophetua married the beggar’s daughter, 
the trousseau of the bride was not very extensive ; and I have heard 
that the Maiden all Forlorn who married the Man all Tattered and 
Torn, quite horrified the officiating clergyman (who was Shaven and 
Shorn for the occasion) by the scantiness of her attire. To cut the 
ground from under the feet of all objectors, I should like to know 
whether the bridal dress of Eve was composed of a white glacé silk, 
with seventeen flounces of Garryowen lace, and a Chantilly veil and 
a wreath of orange-blossoms, or whether, like Hans Breitmann’s 
heroine, she had ‘ nodings on’ at all ? 


III. 


There is, so far as I know, only one peninsula in Europe, bor- 
dered on one side by the Mediterranean and on another by the 
Adriatic Sea, and the shape of which is like unto a human leg, 
fringed round the thigh with a fimbriation, termed by geographers 
the Alps. There is but one country in Europe of which the capital 
is the Eternal city of Rome. To him, nevertheless, who loves this 
country very dearly, and has striven to learn it by heart—its his- 
tory, its language, its superstitions and idolatries, its arts and laws, 
and its wonderful people—there are a great many Italies even of 
modern date, and quite omitting any reference to the Alban Fathers, 
the Tarquins and Cesars, the Goths and Vandals, the Lombards 
and the Normans. Take at random the Italy of Montaigne, full 
of duels, intrigues, poisonings, secret stabbings, gay festivals, sump- 
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tuous embassies, priestly luxuriousness and profligacy, and the cal- 
zoni della Signora Livia. Quite apart from this is the Italy of 
Jacques Callot and Howel, our inimitable letter-writer. That is 
a country and time all jocosity, fifing and drumming, and buffooning 
at the Carnival of Venice. Again, Shakespeare’s Italy, with its 
meetings of ruffling cavaliers and black-frocked pedants underneath 
the cool arcades of streets; with its comedies of endless equivoque 
and repartee; with its grand dramas, in which the grandest ladies 
and gentlemen this world ever seems to have seen play their stately 
parts. Is this not a distinct and perfect Italy? For a fourth—I am 
taking not the slightest account of chronology, you see—there is the 
Italy of which Napoleon the Great was king: Italy with French 
garrisons and French gaiety in the normally melancholy provincial 
towns ; with Eugéne Beauharnois sagely playing the Viceroy at 
Milan, and French fiddlers strumming on the Grand Canal, and 
French coffee-cups clattering in the Giardini Pubblici at Venice. In 
that Italy, with Murat fanfaronading at Naples, and the Superb 
Republic of Genoa gone to the devil (as Louis the Fourteenth 
bid her go), and Rome without a Pope (the city itself being in 
the ‘Department of the Tiber’), and French gendarmes chasing 
Fra Diavolo from pillar to post, and French court-martials shoot- 
ing poor patriotic innkeeper Hofer at Mantua, I discern a social 
peninsula widely different from the preceding ones, and a state 
of things very whimsical, amusing, brilliant, bustling, but in many 
respects deplorable. Once more take Italy as Charles Dickens 
could only see it, and as the late Nesselrode liked to see it: 
not a country, but a ‘ geographical expression,’ and that expres- 
sion steeped to the lips in slavery, ignorance, and misery. You 
jaunty Cook’s tourists, you never saw, you could not possibly form 
a definite notion of, this Italy. You never saw the white-coated 
Austrian officers twisting their moustaches and clanking their spurs 
on the Piazza San Marco, or the blue-pantalooned Croats mounting 
guard before the Scala at Milan. And yet it was a jovial, enter- 
taining Italy enough in some respects, even in its darkest hours of 
bondage, when Silvio Pellico was languishing under the piombi and 
Confaloniere was pining in the Spielberg. The finest operas of 
Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti were produced while Italy was in 
chains. Verdi’s last works saw the light while her earliest strug- 
gles for independence were being made. But since she has been 
wholly free, she has been—for anything musically worth listening 
to—all but wholly dumb. Really, her mutism would seem to prove 
that there is something in the barbarous old doctrine that a canary 
will sing all the better for having its eyes put out. 

My Italy—the Italy I treat of in this place at least, the Italy 
of the Earl of O , differs in its social aspect toto caelo from those 
at which I have glanced. His lordship (he was a friend of Lord 
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Chesterfield and Lord March and Horatio Walpole, Esq., and in 
his youth had known Mr. Pope and Dr. Young and the Trappist 
Duke of Wharton very well) arrived at Leghorn, bent on spending 
six months in the peninsula, early in the spring of 17—. His lord- 
ship’s own yacht, a trim-built schooner, which in war time had done 
very good: service as a privateer, and had gobbled up many French 
and Spanish merchantmen, conveyed him to the Italian seaport I 
have named. The South Sea was the fanciful name of the earl’s 
yacht. He had embarked largely in the South-Sea Bubble, but 
being one of the luckiest men in his time, had contrived to clear a 
hundred thousand pounds before the crisis of the mania; and then 
prudently repudiated the delusion altogether. It was with equani- 
mous curiosity that he watched the bad ship Bubble go down with 
all hands on board. He subsequently joined with much energy in 
the prosecution of the directors; and ’twas but an act of common 
gratitude in him to christen his pleasure-boat after the swindle from 
which he had been fortunate enough to emerge with the cleanest of 
hands. The South Sea brought no less than three carriages to 
Leghorn for hislordship’s private use: his great family coach, plastered 
all over with carving, gilding, and allegorical paintings, and lined 
with amber-coloured velvet, built for him by Moses, Noah, Shem, 
Japhet, and Son of Great Mahogany-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; a 
heavy travelling carriage, specially adapted for rough roads, and with 
ample accommodation for baggage on the roof and a batterie de 
cuisine in the rumble; and alight landau for town use. Puggchops, 
his lordship’s sergeant footman—a giant in stature, who had been in 
the Horse Guards, and had beaten Mr. Figg the gladiator in a bout 
at singlestick and backsword—accompanied by Waffles and Shuffles, 
attendant lacqueys, were all passengers by the South Sea, and had 
been fearfully seasick ever since the yacht cleared out of Falmouth. 
‘Burn my best body,’ Mr. Puggchops—he was a gentleman, and 
swore like one—would exclaim ruefully every time the vessel lurched, 
‘why did I refuse ’is Ighness’s hoffer to go a philandering in furrin 
parts ; let alone they’er being papishers?’ It was a fact that his 
Royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, of Culloden fame, and 
sometimes known as the ‘ Butcher,’ struck by the unusual propor- 
tions of Mr. Puggchops, as he towered above his brethren of the 
shoulder-knot in the lobby of Drury-lane playhouse, had caused over- 
tures of a tempting nature to be made to the Great Man, and on his 
respectfully declining them, had cursed him for a d—d impudent 
dog, and ordered his own sergeant footman Glappin to cane the 
scoundrel the next time there was a fight among the footmen at 
Ranelagh. But Glappin, wise in his generation, shrank from 
trying quercal conclusions with a footman of Mr. Puggchops’ inches, 
and so gave him a wide berth whenever he met him in those polite 
circles in which they mutually moved. 
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Nor did Lord O ’s suite come to an end with his lacqueys. 
Two French gentlemen, the politest, the adroitest, the most lantern- 
jawed, the most proficient in lying and thieving of their sprightly 
nation, were in his train. These were, first, Monsieur Fessemathieu, 
his valet, hairdresser, and private secretary. His lordship had 
formerly kept a young fellow from the University, a poet or play- 
wright, or something low of that kind, to do his scrivening for him ; 
but the rascal, waxing fat and kicking upon meat every day, grew 
insolent and insubordinate, because, forsooth, he was expected to in- 
clude in his secretarial duties the composition of letters in the French 
language to Mademoiselle Bobbichon, a dancer of the King’s Theatre. 
So the poet was turned out of doors after the delivery of a message 
from his lordship, conveyed to him through the intermediary of a 
bamboo walking-stick, of which the upper end was held in Mr. 
Puggchops’ potent fist; and his place was adequately filled by his 
lordship’s barber and body-servant. ‘It’s cursed hard,’ the lively 
peer would remark, ‘if the rascal who shaves you can’t write your 
letters into the bargain.’ It is true that Monsieur Fessemathieu was 
unable to spell with correctness in any language; but the infirmity 
was one he shared with his noble patron; and for the rest, who could 
spell in the eighteenth century? The monarch who sat on the 
throne, and the foolish fat scullion who scrubbed the saucepans in 
the kitchen, were often about on a par as regards orthography ; and 
mention of the culinary regions reminds me that M. Fessemathieu 
had yet another office as secretary, one which was to draw up the 
daily bills of fare for Monsieur Rognon, his compatriot and fellow 
voyager, who, although one of the most accomplished concoctors of 
bisques and salmis extant, was unable either to read or write. 

All these fine folks, with mountains of luggage and innumer- 
able dozens of wine, and a monkey, a macaw, and a couple of Dutch 
pugs, and last, not least, the Right Hon. the Earl of O himself, 
were all bound to Florence, and to the court of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo, there to be received with great honour, ceremony, and hospi- 
tality. For Charles John James, Earl of 0 , a peer of the United 
Kingdom, was a great prince in his own land, and had an unencum- 
bered rent-roll of thirty thousand a year, and carried a couple of uncut 
boroughs in his diamond-mounted snuff-box. He was so rich that, 
years before, Sir Robert Walpole had been fain to give up in despair 
the attempt to bribe him. Yet did that fact fail to militate against 
the truth of the Walpolian doctrine that ‘every man has his price.’ 
The Earl of O had his; but it was a terribly long one, and not 
within the Walpolian power to grant. Do you know that exquisitely 
pretty story which Rascal Casanova tells about Lord Stair and the 
mistress he loved so passionately ? They were walking in a garden 
at Paris one very balmy starlit night; and the young woman, as 
women will do when they feel sentimental—the fit does not last 
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long: they {speedily become as hard as nails, and begin to prate 
about the butcher’s bill—was pointing out one particular star 
to her lover, and expatiating, in charming chat, on its soft bril- 
liancy. ‘ How cruel, how wickedly cruel you are!’ quoth my lord 
with a sigh. ‘Why fancy that star? You know I cannot give 
it to you.’ Lord O ’s desire was nearly as untransferable by 
earthly donor as ‘high Aldeboran’ or ‘shiny Cassiopeia’s chair.’ 
Mundane stars and garters, gold sticks and silver sticks, he could 
have them all for the asking; but not that. That Sir Robert 
couldn’t ; that the Queen couldn’t ; .Lady Suffolk, King George him- 
self, D.G.R.B., couldn’t. Nobody on earth but the Grand Duke 
Cosmo of Tuscany could; and the Grand Duke Cosmo wouldn’t. 
Lord O longed to be the possessor of the Venus de’ Medici. 
She was his Star, she was his price, but a pearl, alas, beyond it. 


IV. 


The Earl of O was fifty years of age, bel homme, well versed 
in letters, not unversed in arts, a man of taste, wit, and—when his 
rage for Aphrodité was not in the way—of judgment. He was un- 
married, and a gallant without being a profligate. His manner of 
life was sumptuous; he was lavish with his money, and gave it 
away to the poor, or paid it to painters and sculptors, or lost it at 
play, with equal affability. He was quite the rage at the court of 
the Grand Duke Cosmo; and when he came abroad on the Lung’ 
Arno in the grand family coach and six horses, with Mr. Puggchops 
and Waffles and Shuffles in their state liveries hanging on behind, 
the Florentines would fling up their hands, and cry : ‘ Ecco il Nobil 
Uomo. Ecco il Principe Britannico. Ecco il Gran Milordo In- 
glese.’ Carlo Maratti painted his portrait. Toperani carved his 
bust. There was a rage for dilettante academies in Italy just then; 
and Lord O was elected an honorary member of the Abandonati 
and Confusi of Bologna; the Indomiti and Vespertini of Genoa ; 
and the Agitati, the Alterati, the Umidi, the Sonnolinti, the Fur- 
furati, the Infocati, and the great Della Crusca itself, of Florence. 
I will spare you the enumeration of the rest, for there were a hun- 
dred and fifty academies in all in the Italy of that time; and I think 
the ‘Gran Milordv Inglese’ must have been affiliated to above three- 
fourths of the entire number. A monstrously queer Italy it was. 
Real art was dying. Real poetry was dead. Prose babbled of green- 
baize gaming-tables. Skulking truth had fled to her old cavern, 
mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head. Philosophy had 
shrunk to her Second Cause. Morality had unawares expired. 
Liberty was choking in the throes of acute bronchitis, and the oc- 
currence of the catastrophe foreshadowed in the Dunciad seemed 
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imminent. Yet it was the same Italy which had produced Dante and 
Petrarch, and Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. Beccaria was alive ; 
Alfieri was alive; and Volta and Galvani and Canova were on the 
eve of being born. Nay, in a certain island, hard by Sardinia, there 
was speedily to see the light a man-child of old Italian stock—the 
child of Carlo Buonaparte and Letitia Ramolini, and to be named 
Napoleone. Meanwhile, ere the curtain drew up for the Grand 
Historic Melodrama, the fiddlers and the mimes and the mummers 
—the man who beat the gong and the wench in spangled trousers 
who stood on her head—were having it all their own way. From 
Calabria to Piedmont all seemed one great masquerade. Rouge, 
plaster, wigs, masks, false noses, ‘penny trumpets, and the squeak 
of Punch were everywhere. The Pope played at cards with the 
Dean of the Sacred College, and didn’t mind cheating a little; and 
his Holiness read the Sopha of Crebillon jils instead of his breviary. 
Half the senators of Venice were pawnbrokers, and the other half 
were panders. The Reverend Laurence Sterne was at Radicofani 
making scurril jokes, and leering, like a satyr in a cauliflower wig 
and black-silk small clothes, at the waiting-maids and the contadine; 
and the Young Pretender, grown old and fat, was getting drunk 
and beating his wife. Amidst all this tohu bohw of corruption, 
debauchery, lying, swindling, dancing, and going to the play and 
the deuce, in this land of Uz there was seemingly one Just Man, 
and that was the Grand Duke Cosmo of Tuscany, who obstinately 


refused to sell the Venus de’ Medici to the crazy connoisseur who 
longed for her. 


Ve 


Lord O was on the most intimate terms with his Serene 
Highness, and was aware that the grand-ducal finances were in any- 
thing but a flourishing condition. Still the embarrassed possessor 
of so many art-treasures could not be persuaded to part with his 
Venus. When I say that Lord O—— offered one hundred thou- 
sand pounds for the statue, the price, viewed in relation to the sums 
which are cheerfully given nowadays by English, Russian, and es- 
pecially by American amateurs for works of art, may not appear a 
very extravagant one. Still, a hundred thousand pounds, especially 
when translated into Tuscan scudi, did seem a prodigious ‘lot’ of 
money. And Lord O—— was ready to pay the amount down on 
the nail. The grand-ducal treasurer was sorely distressed at the 
inflexibility of his master. One might do, he pointed oui, so many 
useful things with a kundred thousand pounds. The Pitti was 
tumbling to pieces for lack of repairs; the Boboli gardens were de- 
generating into a wilderness ; and Count Beccaria, the John Howard 
of Tuscany, was clamouring for assistance wherewith to build a new 
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gaol on improved principles.* But the Grand Duke bade the trea- 
surer mind his own business, and the treasurer immediately began 
to mind it by putting more taxes on the exports of salad oil and 
straw bonnets. Many a luckless little farmer or straw-plaiter’s 
children went hunger-bitten that winter because his serene highness 
declined to sell the Venus de’ Medici. As for the grand-ducal 
favourite, a snub-nosed little Austrian grisette, who had been turned 
out of Vienna by the immaculate Maria Theresa with a hundred 
florins and a sound preliminary whipping at the Spinn Haus to speed 
. her on her journey, she was furious at what she called her illustrious 
protector’s stupid sentimentality. She wanted more diamonds, more 
point lace, more horses, more black boys to bring her chocolate ; 
and I fancy even that the Contessa von Beinschlagt—she had been 
a milliner’s girl in the Graben—was in the pay of Lord O , and 
secretly advocating his cause. I know that Monsieur Fessemathieu 
and La Ciccarina, the Contessa’s maid, were on extremely friendly 
terms, and that La Ciccarina made her appearance one festa day 
in a brand-new flame-coloured taffety sack, and a necklace and ear- 
rings of garnets en suite; while Lord O ’s pet monkey, one of 
his Dutch pugs, and I am afraid several rouleaux of gold ducats, 
had somehow found their way to the Contessa von Beinschlagt’s 
apartments in the Villa Fagotina. The Contessa had no patience 
with his Serene Highness for refusing the money. She told him 
plainly, and to his wig, that he was an ass. ‘ Have you no Italian 
astuteness ?’ she inquired bitterly. ‘Did your Machiavelli write for 
nothing ? Are there no bravi left in Tuscany? What is easier than 
to sell the statue to this lord of beef and brandy, and then have him 
quietly stabbed as he journeys towards Leghorn with his purchase ? 
Of course you will have a clause inserted in the contract, that in case 
of my lord’s death the statue reverts to you.’ Capital advice; and 
this is the way in which we are generally served when we bribe 
people to ‘ advocate our interests.’ The Grand Duke, however, was 
an honourable potentate, and would have stooped to no such black 
business as that suggested by the unscrupulous little Beinschlagt. 
She went to England subsequently, and ruined Sir Samson Amina- 
dab, the great Hebrew stock-jobber. 

Strange to relate, while the Grand Duke Cosmo was thus stub- 
bornly réfusing to lend his ear to the charmers, charmed they never 
so wisely, he was himself the victim of an art-craze in degree as 
violent as that from which Lord O was suffering. That noble- 
man was accustomed to wear an onyx-cameo ring, a pietra dura 


* I wonder if there be any truth in the wicked story that while this illustrious 
humanitarian was engaged in the composition of his work against capital punish- 
ment, he prosecuted with the most merciless severity a servant who had stolen his 
watch, and did his utmost to get the poor devil hanged. Why not? Anti-population 
Malthus was, they say, passionately fond of children. 
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most exquisitely incised with a figure of Cupid; and this ring the 
sovereign of Tuscany coveted almost as violently as the English 
nobleman longed for the Venus de’ Medici. One morning the Duke, 
Lord O——, and the Marchese Malespina, high chamberlain of the 
court, were in the gallery of the Pitti together; and the conversation, 
as usual, ran on the Venus and Milordo’s unacceptable offer for it. 
Suddenly Lord O seemed, by the expression of his countenance, 
to have arrived at some decisive resolution. He folded his arms, 
drew back a step, made a deep reverence to the Grand Duke, and 
said : 

‘ Highness, I see your determination is unshakable. I am van- 
quished. I abandon the game; but I will not retire from the field 
without honour. I pledge you my word that I will never again 
pledge my mercenary proposals on you if your highness will grant 
me one favour.’ 

‘It is granted before it is asked, my lord. You have but to 
mention it to obtain it.’ 

‘I do not,’ Lord O pursued with deliberation, ‘ wish to 
rob your Highness of your chef-d’euvre; nay, as I leave Florence 
to-morrow morning, it is probable that I shall never see her again. 
That which I solicit is the permission to marry the Venus de’ Me- 
dici. 

‘Marry her!’ the Grand Duke repeated, with a look of blank 
astonishment. 

‘Marry her!’ ejaculated the Marchese Malespina, thinking that 
the Milordo Inglese was going mad. 

‘ Ay, marry her,’ reiterated the Earl of O——. 

‘Well,’ returned the Grand Duke, laughing, ‘you can if she 
will let you ; but unless there is any truth in the fable of Pygmalion, 
I don’t see how matrimony with a marble statue, under the circum- 
stances, is practicable.’ 

‘I can assure your highness,’ went on Lord O , ‘that the 
act is perfectly feasible, if you will allow me to perform it in the 
manner customary to my own country.’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ the Grand Duke replied, quite convinced by this 
time that the Grain Milordo had taken leave of his senses. 

The Earl of O—— looked fixedly at the prince, stepped forward, 
drew from his finger the famous onyx ring with the cameo of Cupid, 
and bending low before the statue, cried in a voice trembling with 
affection : 

‘With this body I thee worship, with this ring I thee wed;’ 
and as he pronounced the last word he placed the ring on the third 
finger of the goddess’s left hand. Then, with a look of boundless 
love for the statue, and another profound inelination towards the 
Grand Duke Cosmo, he quitted the presence. 

The Venus de’ Medici was married. 
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VI. 


The Giornale Enciclopedico goes on to say, that it is well known 
that one of the fingers on the left hand of the Venus de’ Medici 
has been supplied by a modern artist, and accounts for this cireum- 
stance by the statement, that after the departure of the Earl of O 
(he left Florence on the day following his marriage, and never re- 
turned), the ring was so firmly jammed on Aphrodité’s finger that 
it was impossible to remove it. The Giornale farther asserts that 
the ringed finger remained intact until the eve of the removal of 
the Venus de’ Medici to Paris, by order of Napoleon, after the 
revolutionary wars; when some enthusiastic Florentine managed to 
slip in to the Tribune, jealously guarded as it was by French troops, 
and to break off the gemmed digit: thus it was in an unmar- 
ried condition, so far as outward symbolism went, that the Venus 
arrived at the Louvre. A new finger was found for her; but what 
became of the one carved by Praxiteles was never known. As regards 
the ring, a gem answering to its description, and appended to a tiny 
gold chain, is still to be seen in the Gabinetto di Cristallo in the 
Pitti; but none of these accounts tally, first, with the ascertained 
fact that both hands of the Venus are modern, or at least of a date 
long posterior to the time of Praxiteles; nor should I omit to men- 
tion a rumour that, after the departure of the Earl of O—— from 
Florence, La Contessa von Beinschlagt was frequently observed to 
wear an onyx-cameo ring incised with the figure of an amoretto, and 
by which she seemed to set great store. That the Contessa came af- 
terwards to this country I have already mentioned, and I should not 
be in the least surprised to hear that the identical ring with which 
the Venus de’ Medici was married had long since passed into the 
possession of the distinguished Lombard family of Attenborgo. 





DEAD SORROW’S KIN 


BY MBS, C, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ HER MASTER,’ ‘SWIFT AS A FLASH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. THIS BITTER LOVE Is SORROW IN ALL LANDs. 


A woman in a long gray cloak, with a brown-gauze veil wrapped 
closely about her large straw hat and twisted round her neck, 
wrapped and twisted so that you can see nothing of her face but two 
great solemn eyes; a woman standing quite alone upon a slanting 
bank of coarse green grass; before her, still and vast, the, sea-de- 
serted shore, pale brown and white and green, with here and there 
a space of purple shade, a lake of silvery light; above, a tranquil 
sky warming in the west to gorgeous red, flecked scantily with gold ; 
for the sun sank into the sea full half an hour ago, and now 
the moon floats thinly like a small white cloud over the place where 
Bertram Hilyard makes his grave; behind, a straggling path, a 
tangled hedge seen dimly through dense swarms of gnats, and a 
man walking fast this way—-so fast, that he is close before she hears 
his swift firm feet ; so fast, that as she turns to look at him he wins 
unto her side. 

‘You are punctual,’ she says stiffly, as if speech were a matter 
of some small difficulty. 

‘It isn’t very likely that I should keep you waiting, is it ?’ re- 
plies he, a tender smile upon his lips/ ‘ How are you ?” 

‘I am alive.’ 

He looks at her keenly through her veil. 

‘One can’t see much of you through that thing,’ he says at 
length ; ‘ won’t it come off?’ 

‘ Certainly it will, but I prefer to keep it on.’ 

‘Is your face so bruised, then ?’ pityingly. 

‘It is rather bruised.’ 

‘ Well, shall we sit down ?’ turning himself about and inspect- 
ing the condition of the sloping ground behind them. 

‘No,’ she answers quickly. ‘ There is no occasion to sit down, 
because I don’t mean to stay a minute longer than I can help. You 
ordered me to meet you, and I have met you; but that is all; I 
haven’t come to talk.’ 

His eyes fasten again upon her face; he hears her out in 
silence. 

‘What do you want with me?’ she asks after a while, finding 
that he does not speak. 
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‘I want you to be my wife.’ 

It is her turn now to hold her peace. 

‘There is nothing betwixt us now,’ he goes on—‘ nothing in 
heaven or earth.’ 

‘But the sea!’ she interposes, in a low sad voice. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean that the punishment of my wickedness has come upon 
me—that I must go away. Adam, let me go; let me go, for pity’s 
sake !’ in a tone of quite desperate entreaty. 

But he is in no wise moved by the spectacle of her emotion. 
No doubt or soft compassion weakens the sanguine resolution of his 
face. 

‘ Why should I let you go?’ debates he sedately. 

‘I dare not marry you,’ she answers. ‘I love you, but I dare 
not marry you.’ 

‘ Why ?’ he asks again, still preserving a profound serenity. 

‘He was good to me, andI sinned in my heart against him, 
and he is dead.’ 

‘ And so you will fling away your own happiness and mine; you 
will condemn us both to hell upon earth, for the sake of a mere super- 
stition,a dream, a chimera. I thought you were above such folly;’ 
wrathfully, roused to sudden indignation by her stubbornness. 

‘ You are very cruel,’ she says wearily. 

‘Cruel!’ he echoes; ‘cruel! What is my cruelty to yours ?’ 

‘I am only trying to keep to the right,’ she answers ; ‘ and it is 
not right that we should make merry and see good days with him 
out there. You would have saved him if he had not been my hus- 
band,’ gazing full into his quailing eyes. ‘ He lost his life through 
me; I lose my love through him; which loss is worst I hardly 
know.’ 

‘ And this is to be the end?’ 

‘ Yes.’ - 

A second, many seconds; silent they stand there in the gray 
twilight, looking out into the gathering night—the night of their 
twain lives. Suddenly Kate’s pain compels her tongue. 

‘Say you don’t hate me!’ she exclaims; ‘0, do say that!’ 

He turns and looks at her. 

‘It is my love for you that makes me hurt you so, indeed it is.’ 
And she seizes his hand and carries it to her lips, her cheeks. 
‘ Nothing but evil can come of evil; besides, I am not fit to be your 
wife. Think how your mother would—’ 

‘Ah,’ he interposes, drawing his hand away—it is the bruised 
one, maybe her kisses hurt him—‘ there is no need to talk of my 
mother. She is dead.’ 

‘Dead!’ 

‘ Yes, dead,’ he repeats grimly ; ‘ dead, as I wish I was.’ 
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She does not ask him when she died or how, she forbears to 
question him on any wise; but round about her walks the phantom 
of his ruined life, and as she sees she trembles. 

‘I heard it this morning,’ he continues, setting his right hecl 
hard into the soft sandy ground; ‘and I think that was why I 
ordered you to meet me, to use your own expression,’ laughing a 
short bitter laugh ; ‘I fancied—pshaw! why should I tell you what 
I fancied? What does it matter to you ?’ 

She sighs a long painful sigh, and puts up the brown veil, lack- 
ing air. 

‘ What a world it is!’ says she presently. 

‘It is a very cursed world.’ 

‘I am so sorry for you, so sorry!’ most pitifully. 

He is silent. 

‘I daresay you don’t believe me; indeed it is scarcely possible 
that you should believe me; but your grief does grieve me all the 
same.’ 

‘Then comfort me!’ with stern promptitude. Ifshe does grieve 
for his grief, let her comfort him as she only can. ‘ Comfort me! 
Be merciful, and let us never say good-bye again. O Kate, my dar- 
ling, have mercy on me!’ And this strong man bows down his head 
upon her shoulder, and takes her in his arms, not roughly, but quite 
gently rather, so that she cannot help but go to him, and prays her 
with mute kisses on her bruised face, her warm white throat, to show 
him grace. 

To show him grace ; he from whose good springs joy, from whose 
pain must come bitterest misery. Silent she battles hard with well- 
armed doubt. Shall she not take his life, his love; this life, this 
love precious to her alone of all men and women on the earth? ‘I 
will,’ quivers on her lips, the fight has been so long; when sud- 
denly a cloud enshrouds the pallid moon, and from the sea comes 
swift and keen a cold night breeze, scattering delight and lustful ease 
and crass content with wrong, and she puts back her hands and seeks 
to loosen his laced fingers, and says tremblingly : 

‘It is no good—no good. It is but adding sorrow to sorrow.’ 

‘Not while I have you in my arms like this,’ he answers, lift- 
ing up his head and straining her close to him. ‘This is worth 
a lifetime; if I were to be struck dead for holding you, I would 
not give you up.’ 

‘But you must give me up,’ she makes reply; ‘you must. It 
is the only thing that I have ever asked you; the only thing you 
will ever be able to do for me. Does that mean nothing ?’ 

‘You could put up with a man you didn’t love for five years 
day and night, and you cannot give yourself to me for one half- 
hour.’ 

‘Because I love you; because it is agony to me to see you do 
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wrong ; because I will not let you do wrong—there !’ and she hurls 
him from her with one superhuman effort, and turns to flee; but he 
is too quick for her, in a second he is by her side. 

‘No!’ she says, facing him, the moon, just free of clouds, 
bathing them both in beautiful pale light. ‘No! Keep off!’ 

Her passion quells him, weak sick woman as she is. He stands 
abashed and dumb. Feebly she struggles up the bank, feebly she 
walks away down the narrow path. Irresolute he pauses for a while, 
then with a rush he gains the level grass and hastens after her. 

‘ Let me walk back with you, at all events,’ he says, when they 
are abreast again ; ‘ that can do you no harm.’ 

She answers nothing, she has no mind for speech; scarce any 
mind at all, indeed, her soul is dark with death. On they go, crush- 
ing faint perfume out of dewy herbs, rousing the merry grasshoppers 
to song, parting the drowsy gnats; now a star shoots redly down 
through space, now a bird twitters in the hedge; from the town 
rises laughter mingled with glad voices, and the shrill notes of a con- 
certina played by some wandering minstrel on the Esplanade. Every 
one is full of mirth and light of heart, save these two marching along 
so grim and still. Presently Adam halts. They have reached the 
brow of the hill; five minutes more and the world will fetter them 
again. 

‘I want to ask you one question,’ he says quite quietly—nay, 
reverently—laying his hand upon her arm. ‘I will not speak to you 
again, if you do not wish it. I have been mad, I think, to-night ; 
but perhaps you will forgive me when you see exactly how I am,’ 
with saddest gentleness; ‘ however, that is for the future. What I 
now want to know is, will you never change your mind ?’ 

She shakes her head. 

‘ Never ?’ 

‘Never!’ she answers, looking up at him quite steadily, as 
one by feeling rendered feelingless. ‘I have thought all day how 
I should answer you, if you did ask me to be your wife, and right 
said always, No, even when I tried to call it Yes. So No is all 
that I can say.’ 

‘ And what are you going to do?’ 

‘ God knows.’ 

‘And I am never to see you any more? After to-night you are 
to be as dead for me, and I as dead for you, as the man to whom 
you sacrifice us both!’ 

‘It is best so. What good could we get by seeing each other ? 
If you were in trouble, if you were sick, I should like to be with you, 
but—’ 

‘I am in trouble now.’ 

She is silent. There is no need to tell her that. 

‘ Kate, would you come to me if I were dying ?’ 
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‘ Yes,’ she answers, her eyes full upon his face, her whole heart 
in the one small word. 

‘ Would you kiss me once before I died ?’ 

Her pale face warms to clear bright red. 

‘Would you?’ he says, giving her a little shake; his ears are 
greedy for her voice. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Swear it. Say—’ 

‘There is no need to swear,’ she smiles, her face quite white 
again. ‘I never lie.’ 

‘ And you love me ?” 

‘Yes, I love you.’ 

‘ And I am to go away ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

He sets his teeth and draws his breath hard, as one tried beyond 
his strength. 

She holds out a cold bare hand. 

‘What is that for ?’ he asks, looking down at it as if it were a 
natural curiosity. 

‘I want to say good-bye,’ she answers. 

‘But I am going to see you home; you needn’t be in such a 
desperate hurry to get rid of me. I sha’n’t eat you!’ bitterly. 

She is too tired, too desolate to care much what he does so long 
as he does right. 

Meekly she walks on by his side, down the steep hill dotted with 
Kentish lads and lasses gay with new clothes and amorous, up the 
Esplanade wherein the quality do sportive roam, past the concertina- 
player, through the empty gaslit street, meekly in silence till they 
reach the lamp-post at the corner of her terrace. There she pauses 
and looks up in his face. These last moments of the condemned 
are hardly so joyous that one need desire their prolongation. The 
yellow flame reveals his set sad mouth, his dark sad eyes. 

‘ Think,’ he says; ‘ think!’ 

‘I have thought,’ she answers, with dull gravity. 

‘You have reckoned the cost; you have looked ahead at all the 
years that we shall have to live apart? Good God! how shall I 
bear it ?’ 

‘I have. I have counted it all up, and told it over, and found 
it must be, for your sake, Adam, for your sake more than mine; for 
you will live nobly yet, and get a noble life’s reward. And I—’ 
A great sob takes her by the throat, she covers her face with her 
hands, the salt tears trickle down their tender palms, she shakes 
with sudden grief. , 

A frenzied curse breaks hotly forth from between the man’s 
clenched teeth ; he stamps his foot ; the sight of her swaying, weep- 
ing there goads him to fury. 
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‘Come!’ he says harshly, scarce knowing that he speaks, ‘I 
can’t stand this ; we'd better say good-bye at once !’ 

‘Good-bye !’ she whispers; her voice is drowned in tears, and 
she puts out one hand, the other hides her poor wet face. 

He glances down the terrace, back along the street; not a soul 
is within sight. A second, and his arms close round her, she is 
strained tight to his breast, his lips cleave passionately to hers; a 
space so brief that she has barely time to get her breath, and she 
is free. He walks beneath the odorous lime-trees by the church, a 
man bereft of woman’s love, of goodly things and sweet, for life. 

And she, the robber who has thus stripped and left him bare, 
for Priest and Levite and Samaritan to moralise upon—what of 
her? Gets she great gain of her stern logic—her merciless self-will ? 
Behold her on her knees beside her bed—behold her crushed and 
writhing on the floor. Listen to the sound of her strong crying ; 
see how it rends and bruises her—this right to which she yields a 
hound’s obedience, to receive a hound’s reward; this right which 
shrivels up her heart and laps her heart-blood as a flame. Gets she 
great gain ? 


CuaprerR XVI. 
GOOD NIGHT !—GOOD REST ! 


CHRISTMAS-DAy eighteen hundred and seventy-two: out of 
doors, out in the muddy gaslit streets, nobody but policemen, 
cabmen, the servants of omnibus companies, ribald ragged women, 
ribald ragged children, and lean homeless dogs—nobody in fact who 
has anywhere else to be ; indoors, ruddy firelight, a goodly steam of 
savoury meats, flushed happy faces red and white as the holly and 
mistletoe berries overhead, gay laughter, calm content. And on a 
bed, alone, his arms flung out on either side as on a cross, the 
forgotten tenant of a fourth-floor bedroom in a large London hotel, 
a strong man face to face with death. 

No one takes any thought of him. 

A can of cold water stands outside his door ; it-has so stood all 
day. Ifhe rang his bell, possibly a chambermaid might elect to 
answer it, might detach herself from the mirthful company as- 
sembled in the servants’ hall, and come to see what he wanted ; 
but—he is past reasoning. 

Once, indeed, he has sat up and stared about him with blood- 
shot, bewildered eyes, and clasped his lean long hands about his 
tortured head, but not for long; some sixty seconds, and he sank 
back again among those burning pillows, sense crushed, stamped 
out by the mad maddening fancies of a fevered brain. 

So he lies crazed and powerless, tormented and athirst, until 
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the bells of a neighbouring church bid happy souls come pray, and 
Night star-chapleted steals forth to pluck the fruit of Day. 

Then some one walks adown the corridor, walks past this sick 
man’s door; the door opens. 

The new-comer is a page, one of those preternaturally intelli- 
gent youths so much in request at our chief hostelries. 

Surprise is at first the dominant expression of his pert visage, 
then curiosity. He steps cautiously towards the bed. One glance, a 
comprehensive one, and he turns on his heel. A lad of resources 
this, and prompt in their development. 

‘Pst!’ hisses he between his teeth. ‘Julia!’ 

‘Well,’ says a stout young person attired in a purple dress, 
with a very red face, and a vast amount of capillary garniture sur- 
mounted by an ebullient green bow, puiting her head out of an ad- 
joining bedroom, ‘ what d’ye want ?’ 

‘There’s somethink wrong with number eighty-two,’ responds 
the boy. 

‘*?Ow do you mean ?’ 

‘Well, ’e looks very bad, and ’e don’t seem to know nothink. 
Jest you come and see!’ 

‘But it may be smallpox!’ responds the purple person du- 
biously. 

‘It ain’t smallpox,’ he answers ; ‘it’s more like a fever. But 
do you come and see; you'll know better than me what should be 
done.’ 

Thus adjurated, she sets down her slop-pail, and advances up 
the corridor. 

Together they enter the sick-chamber. 

‘’Ere, let’s get a light,’ says she, feeling about on the chimney- 
piece for the box of matches usually kept there, whilst the boy 
turns on the gas; ‘ p’raps it’s inflammation of the lungs, ’e breathes 
very ’ard.’ 

The gas lit, inspection is rendered easy. 

‘ What’s your opinion ?’ inquires the boy anxiously, when she 
has laid her hand on the man’s forehead, and looked about the 
room. 

‘I dunno!’ replies she vacuously, straightening the bed-clothes. 
‘It would seem as though ’e’d been like this all day, ’e don’t appear 
to ’ave got up.’ 

‘No,’ says the boy. ‘Don’t you think I'd better tell Mrs. 
Sanderson ?’ 

‘ Well, p’raps you ’ad, leastways it could do no ’arm, and she’d 
know what about sendin’ for a doctor.’ 

‘ Yes,’ asseverates the boy, and therewith turns to go; ‘ but you 
must stay with ’im till somebody comes, for fear ’e should get cut- 
tin’ ’is throat or jumpin’ out of the winder or somethink.’ 
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‘Good Lord !’ ejaculates she, much appalled, and would raise 
objections, but Sir Page dallies not; before she can utter another 
word he is on his way to the lady manager’s room, a comfortable 
apartment at the back of the bar ; truly a lad of resources this, and 
prompt in their development. 

Left to herself, Julia, having taken a careful survey of the sick 
man’s belongings—portmanteau, travelling-bag, watch, sleeve-links, 
ring, slipping the latter, a plain band of Australian gold, stamped in 
the centre with a coat of arms, on and off her scarlet little finger— 
returns to the bed and resumes her study of its occupant. 

‘He is lying on his back, his hands clasped above his head. Over 
his breast, which is bare, owing to his nightshirt being unbuttoned 
at the throat, spreads a strange network of jagged seams and lines, 
as if some dread iron claw had ploughed up flesh, veins, and muscles 
at no distant date. The woman shudders as she looks on these 
ghastly tokens of past anguish. Just then the man groans, and 
says something in his sleep. What it is she cannot make out, 
neither does she care to,— it does not matter. 

So she stands watching him, noting mayhap a gray streak here 
and there among his short black hair, marvelling anent the bronzed 
darkness of his face, measuring his height and shape, and picturing 
him among his fellow-men, and finding him not all amiss, this 
ruin of a man, until the sound of feet and rustling silk and grave soft 
voices in the corridor proclaims deliverance to be nigh at hand. 

‘ Brome is the name he gave at the office,’ observes some one 
mellifluously, opening the door, ‘ and that is all I know.’ 

‘ Ah, of course,’ says some one else; and in they come, the phy- 
sician and the physician’s informant. 

The physician is a tall, broad-shouldered, broad-faced gentleman, 
of any age between thirty-five and fifty. His calm gray eyes having 
travelled slowly round the room, fasten upon his patient with that 
peculiar intentness and gravity of gaze common to eyes habitually 
used with a purpose. 

Mrs. Sanderson keeps a little to the rear. Shocked curiosity is 
the prevailing expression of her blonde full visage, framed in pale 
yellow hair, and well set off by the handsome jet ornaments and deli- 
cate Maltese lace collar decorating her superb black-silk dress; and 
indeed shocked curiosity is the sentiment regnant in her mind, 
slightly soured perhaps by natural vexation at being called away 
from two old friends, who had just dropped in for a cozy Christmas 
chat, and whom she may not see again for months. 

‘ How long has he been like this?’ demands the doctor of Julia. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ responds she stupidly. 

‘But you have been with him,’ observes Mrs. Sanderson. 

‘ Only for the last ten minutes or so, ’m.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ continues the lady manager, venturing a little 
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nearer to the bed, by which the doctor is now standing, his watch 
in one hand, the sufferer’s left wrist beneath the fingers of the other, 
‘that the attack must have come on in the night, as he does not 
seem to have attempted to get up. Do you think it is infectious ?’ 

The doctor shakes his head. 

‘I should not say so,’ he replies after a while. ‘ But he seems 
to have met with some accident lately, from these scars on his chest. 
He may have just left a sick bed, for all we know. What labels are 
upon his luggage ?’ 

Mrs. Sanderson rustles off to the stand on which lies the strange 
man’s portmanteau. 

‘ Southampton,’ she reads, stooping down to make quite sure ; 
‘and here, Natal—that sounds like Africa.’ 

‘Yes,’ replies the doctor; ‘ perhaps he has been trying to find 
Livingstone, so many men die of restlessness nowadays. He is no 
chicken, either,’ measuring him ocularly, as did the girl. ‘ How- 
ever,’ abandoning criticism for advice, ‘we must do our best for 
him; the difficulty is about a nurse.’ 

‘ Yes,’ muses Mrs. Sanderson. ‘ Perhaps if you were to inquire 
at some hospital—’ 

He seems to reflect ; then he says meditatively, 

‘Yes; I might do that.’ 

‘Or,’ pursues she quickly, ‘perhaps you know of some private 
person who would undertake the case; sisters of charity are, I be- 
lieve, always ready to do that kind of thing.’ 

‘I know of one lady,’ replies the doctor gravely, ‘ who, if she is 
disengaged, would, I have no doubt, come instantly.’ 

‘But is she trustworthy ? Because if anything went wrong, the 
company would be certain to lay all the blame on my shoulders ; and 
with my boy to provide for, I can’t afford to—’ 

‘You need be under no apprehensions on that score,’ is the pla- 
cid answer. ‘The lady to whom I refer is the very best nurse I 
have ever met with during my professional career of six-and-twenty 
years. Her skill and patience and success are simply marvel- 
lous.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaims Mrs. Sanderson; ‘ then do please beg her 
to come at once. I only hope she won’t object to leave home on 
Christmas-day. Yes, you can go,’ somewhat tartly to Julia, who 
has been delicately edging herself nearer and nearer to the door 
during this discussion. ‘ But go quietly. Really the selfishness of 
servants is something disgusting !’ 

‘Poor souls,’ smiles the doctor, taking a card from his pocket- 
book and writing a few words upon it with an ivory-cased pencil, 
‘these traditional festivities are their only opportunities of enjoy- 
ment; one must not be too hard upon them. There,’ giving her 
the card aforesaid, ‘if you can despatch this at once—you see, that 
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is the address,’ pointing to the right-hand corner—‘ I think we shall 
have conquered at least one of our perplexities.’ 

‘ Thank you, Dr. Wells,’ says she; ‘I'll see that it goes imme- 
diately. And what ought he to have—toast-and-water, jelly—’ 

‘ Well, you might send him up some toast-and-water, his mouth 
seems very dry.’ 

‘I suppose,’ this turning towards the door, ‘he will be able to 
—TI mean that he has sufficient money with him to settle any claims 
which may arise—of course it seems unkind to think of such a thing 
at such a time, but—’ 

‘But business is business,’ interposes the doctor; ‘I quite un- 
derstand. Perhaps there may be a cheque-book or portmonnaie 
among his personal property, by which you might ascertain his cir- 
cumstances. You say his name is Brome ?’ 

‘Yes; A. Brome, Esq. His watch and things don’t look like 
poverty, do they ?’ regarding them critically. 

‘ By no means.’ 

‘ And his clothes are good. Besides, I really don’t see what. is 
to be done. We-can’t turn him out into the street.’ 

Dr. Wells smiles. 

‘I am willing to bear my share of the loss, if loss there is,’ says 
he calmly. 

‘You are? Then let him stay for the present at all events, and 
I'll send off this card at once. Will you remain here ?’ her hand upon 
the door, a plump white hand, whereof the fingers are adorned with 
many and valuable rings. Mrs. Sanderson is a well-to-do woman. 

‘Yes,’ is the prompt reply. ‘He must not be left alone;’ and 
the door closes. 

How still it is in that disordered chamber, that chamber wherein 
dwells a strange coldness other than the coldness felt by the shiver- 
ing wretches at the street-corners, the starving dogs on the door- 
steps ! 

Dr. Wells turns to the empty grate ; a coal-box and a bundle of 
wood lie ready to his hand. With a piece of newspaper picked up from 
the floor and a few matches, he tries to coax a flame into existence. 
His efforts are successful. Presently a bright light illumes the little 
fender, and flickers on the brass knobs of the iron bedstead. A 
grateful warmth permeates the stagnant air. 

Julia would have made as much noise in the performance of this 
simple domestic duty as if she were stoking a furnace. This burly 
man of medicine makes no noise at all. So much for the power of 
mind. 

Having washed his hands—there are few persons so scrupulously 
attentive to personal cleanliness as the members of the medical pro- 
fession—Dr. Wells sets a chair by the bedside of his patient, and 
seats himself thereon to await the coming of the woman of whose 
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powers as ministrant and watcher, guard and comforter, he entertains 
so high an opinion. There is nothing self-sacrificial about this 
patient action. No sons and daughters mourn his absence, no 
golden-headed darling misses ‘ dada’s knee’ and dada’s spoiling; the 
one darling he has ever lavished kisses on, being what is called ‘ wrapt 
up in science,’ and moreover of an unemotional nature, went to 
heaven some seven years ago—a six months’ wife. He will never 
love again; the great house in Portland-place will never know the 
sound of baby feet. No, there is nothing magnanimous or unselfish 
in this sitting down of his to watch by one who may not be even 
able to pay his bill, and yet— 

The man groans and turns upon his side stiffly, as though to 
move were painful. 

‘You are thirsty,’ says Dr. Wells gently. ‘You would like 
some water ?’ 

But he vouchsafes no answer. He is as one deaf and dumb. 

So they remain mayhap some half an hour. Then fear lest his 
message should have miscarried, lest it may prove necessary to take 
some fresh step, the nurse he has sent to being otherwise engaged, 
sets the doctor on his feet, for it is getting late, and he has many 
calls upon his time. 

Scarcely, however, has he discovered the bell, when the sound of 
footsteps upon the stairs arrests his attention. Quickly he turns to 
the door and steps out into the corridor. Advancing towards him 
are two ladies, one of whom is Mrs. Sanderson, the other a pale- 
faced, soberly-clad person of middle height, about whom there is no- 
thing in the least noteworthy, save that she looks very grave, wears 
a rather large brown bonnet and a long brown cloak, and has great 
bright brown eyes. 

It is upon this person, however, that the doctor smiles as he 
walks forward, and to her that his first words are addressed. 

‘Ah,’ exclaims he, putting out his hand, the which is ac- 
cepted with a frank cordiality suggestive of hearty liking, ‘ I thought 
I could depend on you!’ 

‘It was fortunate your card arrived when it did,’ replies she 
quietly. ‘I was on the point of starting for Chelsea, having heard 
from Margaret Batty that her sister’s child was dangerously ill with 
scarlatina.’ 

‘Indeed !’ says Dr. Wells. ‘Iam sorry to hear that. How- 
ever, you will find plenty to do here, I think !’ 

‘ What is it ?’ inquires she, still in the same mild placid tone 
Mrs. Sanderson standing by the while, magnificent and solemn. 

‘I am unable to say at present,’ answers the doctor, glancing at 
his watch ; ‘ but I daresay to-morrow will yield fresh light. How- 
ever, we must not waste time.- Have you come to stay ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replies she promptly. ‘I brought my bag with me.’ 
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‘I have told Mrs. Hilyard,’ observes the lady manager, ‘ that I 
will do my best to get her a room on this floor, so that she may 
be able to go and come without being more observed than is posi- 
tively inevitable.’ 

‘Ah,’ smiles Dr. Wells; ‘that will add greatly to her comfort, 
I know;’ and Mrs. Hilyard smiles too. Her shyness is proverbial. 
Then she walks on towards No. 82. 

‘You will ring for all you want,’ says Mrs. Sanderson politely, 
playing with her watch-chain. 

‘ Certainly,’ replies the doctor; ‘but I should like some toast- 
and-water to be sent up directly.’ 

‘Hasn’t it come yet?’ exclaims she in a tone of annoyance. 
‘How provoking! I must go and see about it myself. Good-evening.’ 

‘ Good-evening,’ bows he ; and she sweeps away. 

To turn to Mrs. Hilyard, and push back the bedroom door, is 
the work of an instant. 

Noiselessly she steps across the threshold, noiselessly she walks 
up to the bed. Then she stops short and gives a little cry, and 
turns away clasping her bare thin hands, as though her pain lay 
hid between their palms. 

Dr. Wells regards her with surprise. 

‘What is the matter?’ inquires he. ‘ Don’t you feel well ?’ 

‘I have seen this gentleman before,’ she makes answer, through 
her blanched lips. She is so honest, she would not trench one 
hair’s breadth on truth to save her life, to save his life—the life 
of ‘this gentleman whom she has seen before.’ 

‘ Really,’ says Dr. Wells, still eyeing her a little dubiously ; 
‘perhaps, then, you would prefer that some one else should take 
your place ?’ 

F He knows very little about her, very little indeed, only that 

she is a widow and has scarcely any private means ; indeed, how 
she contrives to subsist at all is a marvel to persons who are in 
the habit of eating four meals a day, and sleeping eight hours out 
of the twenty-four ; and ignorance is an effectual spur to the ima- 
gination. It is possible that this sudden agitation may be rooted in 
the past, may have reference to those dimmed, scarce recognisable 
days when her hair was brown, not gray, when her white cheeks 
could glow and her eyes gleam with mirth, as do the cheeks and 
eyes of other women neither dull nor old. 

‘No,’ replies she quietly, after a brief pause. 

She is not given to plethoric utterance. Her yea, her nay 
permit of literal interpretation. Of this the doctor is aware; still he 
hesitates. . 

‘You are quite sure ?’ observes he at length, seeing that she is 
about to divest herself of her sombre out-door raiment—the raiment 
of one who prefers rough ways to smooth. 
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‘ Quite,’ she answers, and looks up at him. He needs no fur- 
ther proof of her sincerity. 

‘Then,’ pursues he, ‘as time presses, I will just run over the 
case to you at once ;’ and he forthwith records the sick man’s symp- 
toms, indicates the sort of treatment to be adopted. 

Kate listens to him, as she has listened to him many times be- 
fore, patiently, attentively, intelligently. The man’s life depends 
upon her diligence; this man on whom she never thought to look 
again; this man whom she, of her free will, has hunted cruelly 
into the very jaws of death. 

‘Do you consider him in danger ?’ inquires she, when the doctor 
has made an end of all his sayings, and she glances at him timidly 
over her shoulder, as though she were afraid he might be looking at 
her. She has no ground for any such alarm. 

‘Yes,’ is the hushed reply, ‘I do. I fear this is a second at- 
tack, a relapse in fact, and from his extreme attenuation—you see 
he is little more than skin and bones—I should imagine that his 
constitution must have already received some severe shock. How- 
ever, it will not do to frighten you; we must pull him through if we 
can, poor fellow; he has been a strong man in his day.’ 

‘ Yes,’ says Kate dreamily; ‘I think he must have been very 
strong. Is he asleep ?’ 

‘Between that and the torpor common to all early stages of 
fever. You quite understand what I wish you to do?’ 

‘Yes, thank you, quite; you will send the medicine as soon as 
possible ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; it will be here in half an hour, and I will call early 
in the morning. Good-bye. Keep the room moderately warm; his feet 
I daresay are cold; if so you might have up a hot bottle, but you 
must use your own discretion in those small matters.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ responds she simply; and having shaken 
hands with her, the doctor takes his departure. 

So they are again alone together, this man, this woman, who 
once walked loverwise beneath the sun, for whom earth once held 
naught sweeter than the sight of one another’s face—those faces 
then so good to look upon, now worn and aged—worn with deep 
,. grief, aged with no common weight of care. O, it is piteous, 

very ! 

But Catherine Hilyard has gotten strength from out her woes. 
It is the bitter draught which braces nerves and brain. 

By the bedside of the dying, in the long silent hours ’twixt eve 
and dawn, hours dark with agony, drenched with tears, in the 
crowded pestilential haunts of sin and misery, in chambers destitute 
alike of light and air and decency, where pity is unknown and know- 
ledge is a dream, she has trained her soul to suffer and be strong. 
And now in this great hour, when the old pain wakes in her quick 
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and new, when she seems like to faint for anguish at the froward- 

ness of things, she knows how well this is for her—knows and is 
glad. Quietly, with that unbrokenness of method acquired only by 
assiduous practice, she sets about the clearing of the room, the 
placing everything as it should be where sickness rules the air. It 
is painful to her to touch his clothes, his divers properties—she has 
seen some of them before, others are new; but it must be done, 
everything will be painful now—she must make up her mind to 
that. The room straightened, she turns towards the bed. He 
still lies upon his side, his eyes closed as if asleep. The tears 
gather in Kate’s eyes as she looks at him. ‘See what you have 
made of me,’ says a voice bitterly, a voice muffled in two weary 
years, a voice she never thought to hear again; the tears gather 
in her eyes, I say, and her mouth quivers—if only she could have 
seen a little clearer ! 

And yet, had she seen clearer, had seen even this, I doubt 
whether she would have given way. Right, once crowned lord of 
life, is not easily deposed. 

But she has more to do than weep. 

There was a time when to be thus familiarly engaged about 
him, this man whom she did once love so dearly, whom she does 
still love—yes, still—would have stained her face crimson, would 
have shocked her sense of fitness to the core; but she is an old 
woman now, an old gray woman, wise in all humble ways and 
numb; she may quite properly bestow upon him her tenderest cares ; 
for this too she is glad. 

And if he should wake and know her—well, what then? she is his 
nurse. Long ago she told him that she would like to be with him if 
ever he was ill; and he is ill, and she is with him. Could anything 
be happier ? Moreover men sick as he are seldom curious. Nay, it 
is all well enough. 

So she, having placed the toast-and-water and medicine bottle 
brought by Julia on the drawers, and finding that he will not be 
roused—she has ventured once to lay her hand upon his shoulder— 
sits down upon the doctor’s chair, prepared to watch out the night. 

The clocks chime and strike eleven ; the owners of the adjoin- 
ing bedrooms retire to rest; one is a noisy person with a curious 
taste, it would seem, of playing at ball with his boots, brushes, and 
other hard possessions, during the process-of disrobing. Kate feels 
relieved when an extra forcible thump reveals the fact of this gen- 
tleman’s recumbency; little by little the vast guest-house drops off 
to sleep, littie by little the vast city follows its example, a voice 
in the street below steals strength from silence, one footstep sounds 
as ten would not but two short hours ago. Time threads another 
Christmas-day upon his string. 

It is wonderfully quiet in this small upper chamber, wherein a 
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woman wages war with Death. No sound, save every now and then 
a laboured respiration, the click of a fallen cinder in the grate, the 
scarcely audible tick of a watch which lies on the drawers. At 
such times, times when self gets free of circumstance, and that which 
is surrenders in charm to that which might have been, the mind is 
apt to dwell upon the past with a fondness more or less warrantable, 
according to personal bias. 

Catherine Hilyard sitting there beside Adam Brome — alone 
as she has ever been, ever must be till the day when she shall 
see corruption — takes little notice of her immediate surround- 
ings. She knows where she is, and what is required of her; but 
meanwhile, by the exercise of that strange duality common to all 
persons who dwell much on things unseen, either spiritual or tem- 
poral, she is back in Bellingham-street, at Herne Bay, at Canter- 
bury, hearing the old words, seeing the old faces, yea, even the face 
of Mrs. Green’s ’Arry, of the porter at the Dolphin ; living out the old 
scenes, as she has lived them out not once nor twice nor twenty nor 
a hundred times, but always—always—always. O God, when shall 
this end ! 

Stabbed by memory, insulted by regret, this woman, on whose 
pale calm face men do already gaze with reverence as might they 
on a saint’s, to whose knees cling the little children boisterous with 
love, in the clasp of whose white hands great sufferers find best 
help, on whose shoulders have been sobbed out alike the vow of 
penitence and tale of sin, who brings hope and peace where’er she 
goes, being so destitute of hope and peace herself,—this woman 
moves uneasily upon her chair, moves uneasily, and clasps her 
hands. 

He stirs. 

She turns towards him. His eyes are wide open, are fixed on 
her. 

He raises himself upon his arm. 

‘ Kate !’ says he faintly, ‘is that you ?’ 

For a moment her voice fails her. If she obeyed instinct, she 
would fling herself upon his breast, and press her lips to his and cry— 
cry as if she must die of crying; but instinct has long ceased to have 
any hold on her. 

‘ Yes,’ she replies quietly; ‘itis I. I have come to nurse you.’ 

For a while he remains silent, feeding his eyes gluttonwise upon 
her face. Then he says, leaning forward, 

‘ How I have longed for this! How Ihave prayed for it! Yes, 
prayed, prayed on my knees, Kate, in my tent of a night when they 
were all asleep, and the lions were roaring over their buffalo bones. 
Do you see this ?’ pointing to his scarred breast ; ‘ it nearly finished 
me, but I knew I should get back to you, my Kate!’ and he strokes 
her white cheek, the dying man. 
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‘O, don’t!’ sobs she, recreated by his tenderness, recreated 
say I? nay, rather jarred and shattered to the profoundest depths 
of his being. ‘ You hurt me, you hurt me so that I do not know 
what to do.’ 

‘Hurt you!’ says he; ‘why, have you forgotten how to love 
me ?” 

‘ Forgotten !’ 

He relapses into silence, drawing his breath with difficulty, so 
that his great chest and shoulders heave as might those of a man 
dragging some load beyond his strength. 

Kate watches him, her face dull with misery. 

‘ You are very ill,’ says she at length. ‘ You had better take 
your medicine and lie down.’ 

‘No,’ answers he, ‘ not yet. I have so much to say, and there 
is no time to lose. Give me your hand, dear.’ 

She gives it him. 

‘So!’ says he happily, pressing it in his, ‘this is good; this 
is a little like what I hoped it would be. I have so often thought 
of it. Do you remember what you said, Kate, that Sunday night at 
Herne Bay, the night we parted ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answers. 

‘ You said that you would kiss me before I died. Will you kiss 
me now ?’ 

‘But you are not dying!’ she exclaims; ‘ you must not die, you 
shall not! Surely we have borne enough.’ 

‘ Kiss me,’ he reiterates. 

And she kisses him—once on his mouth—lovingly. It is as much 
as she can do. 

‘Why wouldn’t you answer my letters ?’ inquires he presently, 
when they are again as they were heretofore. 

She holds her peace. 

‘I was so disappointed,’ he pursues. ‘You see, I never quite 
believed that we had said good-bye.’ 

‘It was very foolish of you,’ says she gravely. 

‘Yes,’ he sighs, ‘it was foolish, but it doesn’t matter now. 
How is it that you are here ?’ 

‘Iam a nurse,’ she answers. ‘ After you went away I fell ill, 
very ill, so that no one thought that I should ever get better; but I 
did get better, I suppose because I did not care to; and then I 
found I must get some active employment to occupy my mind, or I 
should go mad; so I asked Dr. Wells—your doctor—to help me, 
and I have worked with him ever since. He sent for me to-night.’ 

‘I understand,’ replies he, ‘I understand. But you do not 
like this kind of life?’ 

‘Yes,’ she says, ‘Ido. It is useful, and the people get to like 
you. You know how vain I am.’ 
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He smiles. 

‘No,’ he returns, ‘I do not. Indeed, I can remember wish- 
ing you were vainer. However, you will soon be free to do entirely 
as you please.’ 

Her eyes ask ‘ How ?’ 

‘I have made my will,’ he continues placidly. ‘It is in my 
desk. I made it before I left England. Ihave not much to leave, 
only some few hundreds a year and my books.’ 

‘ But,’ she interposes, ‘I want nothing; I would rather—’ 

‘Don’t let us argue,’ pleads he. ‘I am tired, and there is no 
use in it.’ 

She turns her head away; hot tears prick her eyes and brim 
over on her cheeks; she shakes with stifled sobs. 

‘My darling,’ says he, tightening his hold upon her fingers, 
‘you must not cry like this. See, I do not complain; a man can 
but reap that which he sows; and you have suffered too. There was 
a time when I thought you selfish, but I do not think so now.’ 

Still she cries on, for the flood-gates of her grief are open, and 
how shall they be reclosed? 

Suddenly he sinks back on his pillow. 

‘My head!’ murmurs he, and lets go of her hand. 

Hastily drying her eyes, she looks round at him ; a strange torpor 
broods upon his face. 

‘Does it pain you?’ she questions. 

But he replies not. 

She gets up, and going to the drawers, pours out a wineglassful 
of the medicine. 

‘It is my fault,’ observes she bitterly ; ‘ my fault, from begin- 
ning to end.’ 

Then she walks, glass in hand—she has some ado to hold it 
steady—towards the bed. He opens his eyes slowly, as with 
effort. 

‘ What is that ?’ he asks. 

‘ Your medicine,’ she answers with watery cheerfulness. ‘ You 
will take it to please me.’ 

‘No,’ he says; ‘I don’t want it. Iwant nothing more except 
to have you near me and be quiet;’ and therewith he turns upon his 
side as if inclined for sleep. 

Kate stands and looks at him. 

‘Come and sit by me,’ says he, finding that she does not move. 

She humours him. 

‘ And give me your hand.’ 

She gives it him. 

‘Love!’ smiles he, gazing up at her, and pressing it fondly to 
his bosom, the thin trembling hand. ‘ Love!’ 

How the night goes, Kate knows not. There sits she white 
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and still, there lies he dull and dumb. O for the morning, for the 
morning ! 

Towards dawn the air grows chill—it is a strange hour that 
*twixt night and day. They say the soul dwells not well caged just 
then. She would rise to remake the fire, but as she moves his grip 
tightens, and he frowns as though troubled by an evil dream. 

It is better, she thinks, that he should be cold than roused from 
out a sleep which may perchance save his life, so she stirs not. 

On creeps the day. Five, six, seven o’clock. 

Cautiously she withdraws her cramped numb fingers, cautiously 
she stoops down to look at him. A vague fear takes hold of her. 

‘Dear !’ says she softly, ‘ it is morning, I must light the fire.’ 

But he sleeps on. 

There is no morning in the realm he habiteth. 

The realm of death. 


In a churchyard not a thousand miles from Charing-cross, a 
churchyard wherein the wind doth still make pleasant music midst 
the leaves of summer afternoons, and hungered birds do still find 
sustenance upon the berried yews, and the white snow weeps softly 
over good and bad, stands a fair aged witch elm. 

And ’neath this goodly tree, watched by bright flowers, lies, some 
four feet beneath the soil, that which was once called Adam Brome. 


And Kate ? 

Kate you may hear of at any time by calling on Dr. Wells. 
Rich as she is—and she is now quite rich—she still spends her days 
in doing good. By the bedsides of the dying, by the cradles of the 
newly-born, in haunts of sin and sorrow, on her knees by one silent 
grave, a grave glad with blossoms of her tending, blessed with her 
precious tears, does she unwearyingly fight Self for peace, the peace 
which passeth man’s understanding, whereof the root is pain, the 
fruit joy eternal. 

Suffering flees at her approach, and iniquity turns pale. The 
children love her, and the old folks find no fault. It is a lonely life 
and sometimes a little bleak, but high, and clean, and whole. 

My Kate! 











Bee 








TWO EVENINGS BY THE LAKE 


Know you the place? ’Tis where we stood 
When summer’s breeze swept lightly by 
O’er Leman’s scarcely ruffled flood, 
Beside that chélet, you and I. 
Do you remember, how we watch’d 
That Alpine sunset’s purple glow 
Descend, till heaven’s own hues were match’d 
Within the placid lake below ? 


And then we saw—can you forget ?— 
The sunlight into twilight fade, 
And the eternal hills e’en yet 
Cast on the lake a deeper shade. 
Do you remember how we stood 
Feasting ourselves with beauty, love, 
Till o’er the crest of dark pinewood 
The gentle moon came out above ? 


*Twas summer then: and soft the wind 
Which o’er Lake Leman’s surface swept, 

Freighted with murmurs slumb’rous, kind, 
Till Nature, wrapt in silence, slept. 

The spot the same: changed is the scene— 
I saw it but a week ago; 

Where sunlight glow’d and paths were green, 
Stretch’d forth a trackless waste of snow. 


No boatman’s cheer woke the echoes near, 
No gleam illumined the dead dull day ; 
With no note of song the shore along 
The peasants plodded their joyless way. 
Thus seasons change: now dark, now bright ; 
In perfect love change has no part ; 
I look’d around: ’twas winter’s night ; 
’Twas love’s midsummer in my heart. 
T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Turrp Serres, Vor. III, F.8. Vou, XXIII. HH 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE SEWING-MACHINE 


[The youngest of all machines, the sewing-machine, is also the best known and the 
most widely popular. The changes it has effected, the amelioration it has 
wrought among the poor needlewomen of England, great as they are, have been 
brought about in the lifetime of all but the very youngest. In the Exhibition 
of 1851 there were two, and only two, of these machines. They were seen by 
few ; they were noticed by still fewer : and no one had the sagacity to predict 
that a revolution was going to be effected by their agency in our household, that 
the old slavery to the needle, worse than any galley work or gabelle, was to be 
abolished for ever, and the slaves emancipated. How the machine was in- 
vented, what difficulties its inventors encountered, and how it grew and increased 
in spite of obstacles, we propose to tell in this paper. ] 


FartHER back than 1755 it is impossible to trace any sewing in- 
vention other than the ordinary needle. In that year one Charles 
Weisenthal obtained a patent for ‘working fine thread into muslin, 
after the manner of Dresden needlework, by means of a needle with 
two points, one at the head, and the other at the opposite end, as 
usual; which needle is to be used by holding it with the fingers in 
the middle, so as not to require turning.’ In itself this invention 
presents nothing very remarkable, nor does it appear that any ex- 
tensive use was made of the double-pointed needle, which must cer- 
tainly have been more or less awkward and dangerous to use, but in 
some of the earlier attempts at sewing-machines this double-pointed 
needle was employed. Of this sort were several machines for em- 
broidering on cloth, a great number of needles being employed at 
once. Heilmann’s machine, patented in 1829, the best of these, 
attracted considerable attention when it first came out; this, however, 
was not a sewing-machine, and so does not concern us. America is 
generally supposed to be the mother country of the machine, but in 
truth it appears that England and France must divide the glory, 
since the earliest sewing-machine of which any account is preserved 
was invented by an Englishman in France, and there patented. In 
a number of an old magazine called the Atheneum (a predecessor of 
the journal of that name) appears the following note: ‘M. J. Stone, 
Rue de la Pepiniére, Paris, obtained a brevet d’invention, or patent, 
in February 1805, for a ‘‘ machine for joining the sides of segments 
of all flexible matters,” which he asserts will be particularly service- 
able in preparing clothing for the army or navy. It is supposed one 
man may do as much work with this machine as one hundred per- 
sons with the needle. If it is used to any extent, it will more pro- 
perly deserve the name of “the devil among the tailors” than the 
game that is at present so-called.’ 
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In the Annales des Arts (Paris, 1806) it is described in similar 
words, but in referring to the Description des Machines et Procédés 
spécifiés dans les Brevets d’Invention, we shall find a very clear 
account of the machine, illustrated by numerous drawings—though 
no writer on the sewing-machine seems to have consulted this work. 
The want of a good subject-matter index—will Frenchmen ever learn 
to make indexes to their books ?—impairs the value of an otherwise 
excellent publication. From this source it appears that a needle of 
the ordinary shape was used, worked by two grippers, which alter- 
nately seized and released it, passing it backwards and forwards like 
the fingers of the hand. Either the stuff had to be doubled, and the 
needle passed through the fold, making the ordinary running stitch, or 
the needle had to be turned round after each stitch. The machinery 
for doing this, though ingenious, was of necessity very complicated, 
and consequently liable to get out of order. Besides this, it had the 
other defects incidental to machinery intended to imitate hand-sew- 
ing. It could only use a ‘ needleful’ of thread at a time, and so 
required to be stopped continually, that a fresh supply might be pro- 
vided, and the whole thread being drawn rapidly through each stitch, 
it got worn and thin towards the end of each length. A number of 
needles could be used at once, but for ordinary sewing this would appear 
to be no advantage. Whether there were any other faults, not easy to 
detect from the drawings and description given, cannot now be said. 
Those mentioned were probably enough to prevent the machine’s 
coming into use. Still, there is no reason to doubt that it could and 
did sew, even if, like ninety-nine inventions out of every hundred, it 
did not realise the sanguine hopes of its projectors. This, then, the 
earliest machine, was still-born; so also was that of John Adams Dodge 
of Monckton, Vermont, who made some sort of a machine in 1818, 
and patented it in America. The next inventor too was American, 
for it is said that there is now in the American Patent Office a model 
of a machine made by James Greenough of Washington in 1842. 
In the two following years, 1843 and 1844, patents were granted 
in America to Corliss and to Rogers; at least so an article in the 
Philadelphia Industrial Press says. At all events none of these 
machines, if they could sew, were really brought into action, so we 
may cross the Atlantic again in the search for the veritable inventor 
of our present instrument. 

In England we find that several patents were taken out, during 
the first half of the century, for embroidering-machines. Most of 
these worked with hooked needles, like those used for crochet, and 
made a stitch like the crochet-stitch upon the cloth. With little 
alteration any of these might have been used for joining two pieces 
of fabric together ; but the inventors, while working close round and 
round this great discovery, never quite hit upon it, their thoughts 
being directed towards the attainment of a totally different object. 
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Duncan’s patent (1804) is the oldest of these; and had the idea 
simply occurred to him of subjecting two fabrics to the action of the 
machine, and sewing through the substance of both, he would have 
made a machine that sewed the ordinary chain-stitch of the present 
day. As it was, he directed all his attention to making a pattern, 
and to this end constructed a very ingenious and complicated appa- 
ratus, but one not suited for simply making a seam. 

Another sort of machine deserves a passing mention. In it the 
fabric was crimped or gathered into folds by rollers, or ‘ rising and 
falling bars,’ and the folds pressed against a fixed needle. When 
the fabric was drawn out, a ‘running’ or ‘ basting’ stitch was pro- 
duced. Though not available for tailoring or making clothes, this 
machine was of great use in calico manufactures, for temporarily 
joining together pieces of stuff. Here it was used till the modern 
sewing-machine ousted it. 

We have now exhausted the earliest—the antiquarian—depart- 
ment of the history of the machine. Such details are not very light 
or interesting, but they are worth putting on record. To trace the 
growth of an idea is always well. It gets stronger and stronger— 
now apparently lost, then appearing again in a different form. Men 
come and go; they add their little, and pass on the improved and 
still living idea. It never dies, though the brains in which—for all 
we can tell—it had its whole being, are dead: till at last, like some 
vigorous plant, whose strength has been matured by successive appli- 
cations of fresh soil and fresh nutriment, it bursts forth into flower. 
We think we originate an idea. All history goes to show us that 
the idea seizes upon us, draws from our brains its support and sus- 
tenance, and is passed on till it arrives at its full completion. 

And so the idea we are talking about was growing and rapidly 
coming to maturity in more than one place. The only question was, 
who could first perfect it, and so gain the credit for its authorship 
among his fellows. And as it was with the steam-engine, with 
the electric telegraph, so it was also with the sewing-machine, if we 
set aside the imperfect or impracticable schemes above mentioned. 
In England, France, and America there were three minds trying to 
attain the same end, all labouring at the same time, and all in 
ignorance of each other’s labours. The Frenchman perfected his 
idea, brought it into practice, showed how the work might be done ; 
and then, having taught the lesson, died and left others to profit by 
his toil. The Englishman grasped the idea, was slowly working 
it out, but not seizing it in all its fulness, stopped when the end 
was almost gained, and rested content with the imperfect accomplish- 
ment. The American perceived the want, set about to supply it, 
rapidly and accurately perfected his idea, brought it to completion, 
with indomitable perseverance carried it through, and gave the world 
a new invention. The ingenuity of the Frenchman, the painstaking 
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labour of the Englishman, each by itself had been insufficient. A 
share of both in the American mind, aided by the vigour and energy 
proper to the young country, succeeded, at least, in anticipating the 
slower-moving faculties of the older world. Let us try to obtain 
some notion of these three men and their labours. 

In 1793 was born at Abreste one Barthélemi Thimonnier. He 
was the son of a working tailor of Lyons; and this is about all we 
know of his family ; for it is not till 1825 that we even hear of him 
at all. Then we find him at St. Etienne, working at his father’s 
trade, and that not very successfully ; a queer ill-conditioned fellow, 
eccentric, and, as the country folk said, apt to be at times out of his 
mind. His work was not over-well done, and so employment fell 
off till the poor man was in a bad way enough, friendless as he was, 
and without either work or pay. The reason of this idleness was 
not far to seek. All his mind was given to one idea. In his trade 
it was the custom to give out work to the country girls round about, 
who took it home and brought it back when it was finished. Per- 
haps with the queer cracked tailor these sempstresses were rather 
unruly ; anyhow the trouble he got from them made him wish that 
the sewing could be done by means more tractable. From the wish 
he got to pondering on the means by which it might be fulfilled, 
and at last he convinced himself that the thing could be done. So 
he went about, ever pondering the idea that had got possession of 
his mind—how to make iron and steel perform the work done before 
by human fingers. Month after month went by, and the mechanical 
tailor and his hobby got to be the byword of the country side. When 
he ought to have been cutting out a blouse, or putting a patch on 
a pair of trousers, he was shaping odd-looking bits of wood with his 
knife, or trying some experiments with an old crochet-needle and 
a reel of thread. Masters sent him away, and told him to come 
back with his machine when it was finished, and wise friends shook 
their heads and opined that no good would come of such idle shift- 
less goings-on. For all this the poor tailor cared nothing. What- 
ever money he could get, he lavished on the cherished object of his 
affections, the strange engine with clumsy wooden mechanism that 
he kept in a corner of his garret, and was always labouring at when- 
ever any stray customer, attracted more by pity than any other feel- 
ing, dropped in with some poor order. At last, four years after we 
first hear of him, in 1829, the machine was really finished, and Thi- 
monnier managed by its aid to sew two pieces of cloth together. The 
gossips were astonished. So there really had been something in the 
mad tailor and his sewing-engine after all! They crowded the be- 
fore lonely garret, and watched the machine, slowly and laboriously, 
as we should say, but for them rapidly and dexterously, doing the 
work it had before taken so many nimble fingers to accomplish. 
Yet they did not quite know what to make of it. If it did the sew- 
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ing so swiftly, what would all the workers round the country do ? 
Would not labour grow cheap and employment scanty ? There were 
grave doubts ; anyhow it was very strange, the machine, and stranger 
still that the half-witted Thimonnier should have made it. Perhaps 
there was something in it after all; but they did not know, and 
would not meddle with it. One day there came to St. Etienne a 
government engineer named Beaunier. He heard of the wonderful 
machine; went to see it; at once perceived what the enthusiast Thi- 
monnier had scarcely thought of—its vast capabilities; and per- 
suaded the inventor to bring his machine to the capital. A patent 
was soon obtained, and not long afterwards was started the firm of 
‘ Ferrand, Thimonnier, Germain, Petit, et Cie.,’ which was to work 
the machines, and carry on by means of them a large tailoring busi- 
ness. In the hands of a practical man the work flourished ; and the 
poor tailor, who, so long as his cherished idea was actually brought 
to perfection, would have cared little to make a profit out of it, now 
saw his machine returning him tenfold the money and toil he had 
spent upon it. The firm obtained a contract for making clothes for 
the army; and in 1841 eighty wooden machines were actually at 
work in the Rue de Sévres upon army clothing. But this glimpse of 
fortune was a very brief one. In the troubles of that year a band of 
workmen set upon and smashed the machines, and Thimonnier him- 
self had to fly for his very life. To add to his troubles Beaunier 
soon died, and the managing spirit gone, the affairs of the firm went 
to such utter ruin that Thimonnier was driven to leave Paris, little, 
if any, richer than he had come there. For a year or two we lose 
sight of him. Then, in 1844, we find him coming back and settling 
again in the capital, when he attempted to take in sewing, but with- 
out success. Still he was now upheld by.the knowledge that he had 
once succeeded ; and the character of the man seems to have been 
such that he was quite satisfied with that, and expected—even cared 
little about it—that no worldly advantage would come from his in- 
vention. Tired of Paris, or disappointed with it, he started off for 
home again. All the way he walked, carrying his machine on his 
back, now exhibiting it for a few sous, now doing a bit of work by 
it, and so keeping body and soul together till he reached St. Etienne. 
Here, or elsewhere—for the mechanical tailor had none to notice or 
chronicle his doings—he found another friend to help him. M. Mag- 
nin, of Villefranche, joined him, and took out a patent in this country 
for him in 1848. This patent was sold to a Manchester company ; 
but it does not appear that they made much out of it. An old 
number of the Artisan gives an account of the machine being shown 
at the Royal Institution by M. Magnin, who worked it himself, and 
greatly delighted the company by the speed and accuracy with which 
the sewing was done. On the whole, Thimonnier reaped no more 
advantage from his machine here than in his own country. 
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Once more he set up a factory in France, and once more, in 
1848, his machines were destroyed by workpeople. In 1851 he 
sent a machine to the Exhibition ; but, luckless in this as in every- 
thing else, it was too late, and got put away in a corner, where it 
remained almost without notice. Another six years of poverty and 
misery, and the poor French tailor died a pauper at Amplepuis on 
August 5, 1857. A sad life, yet perhaps not wholly an unhappy 
one. Others may have reaped the fruits of his labours, but the 
knowledge of success—too often the only reward of the inventor— 
at least was permitted the poor tailor. 

The machine on which had been spent so much toil was one 
which worked the ‘ chain-stitch’ with a single thread. It had a 
hooked needle, which passed through the fabric, caught the thread, 
and drew a loop through, then passed through the fabric again, 
brought a second loop up, and through the first loop, and so on. 
Its great defect was the want of some arrangement for moving the 
fabric automatically. In some descriptions of the machine, it has 
been stated that such a device existed ; but in the original descrip- 
tion none such is shown. In the machine worked by M. Magnin, 
the fabric was moved by hand. With this exception it worked 
regularly and well, making two hundred stitches a minute. 

So much for the earliest inventor who really made a sewing-ma- 
chine that would work effectually and truly. We may now go back 
to that great country which has done as much for mechanics, in 
her century of life, as the old world in all her ages. With most 
people Elias Howe has the credit of being the very first maker of 
any sewing-machine. What amount of credit is really due to him, 
we will endeavour to estimate. As is well known, his machine 
makes the ‘lock-stitch’ with two threads, the upper forming a loop 
below the cloth, through which a shuttle is passed carrying the lower 
thread. When the threads are tightened, both are drawn tight into 
the fabric, twisted or ‘locked’ together. It is doubtful whether any 
one hit on this idea before Howe; at all events no one made a work-. 
ing machine with a shuttle before his. It was in 1839 (according 
to a writer in the Atlantic Monthly for 1867, who has given us a 
well-written but rather too partial account of Howe’s life) that the 
idea of a sewing-machine was first suggested to Howe. Two visitors 
were showing the model of a knitting-machine to a mathematical- 
instrument maker in his shop in Boston, one Ari Davis. The com- 
ment of the latter was, ‘ Why not make your machine sew ?’ ‘ Sew!’ 
answered one of the visitors; ‘ any one who could do that would make 
a fortune!’ Insignificant remarks enough; but they set a young 
man thinking who was standing behind the counter. His name was 
Elias Howe. He was the son of a miller of Massachusetts, a poor man 
enough, for he had only his mill and a small farm to keep himself 
and eight children. Brought up amongst machinery, Elias had early 
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developed some mechanical talent, and the profession he had adopted 
was that of ‘ machinist’ or mechanical engineer. Farm-work he tried 
for a short time, but he was weak in body, and could not endure its 
rough labour. Hence it was that after a short time spent at Lowell 
and elsewhere, he found himself in the shop of Ari Davis, the eccen- 
tric instrument maker of Boston. In his employment he does not 
seem to have got on very well, owing to an apparent lack of energy. 
Only he had a way of seizing hold on any idea, turning it over and 
over in his own mind, and concentrating on it all his thought till 
something came of it. This was what he did with the idea of the 
sewing-machine. He went home and brooded over it; watched his 
wife at her work—though only twenty he was married—but for long 
made no attempt to carry it out. At last it seemed that the need- 
ful spur was applied by poverty. Four years after the conversation 
above recorded he found himself no better off than before, but with 
three children to support. Then he tried to embody the ideas that 
so long had been floating in his brain. Like other early inventors, 
his first thought was to imitate hand-work. He got hold of the idea 
of a double-pointed needle, but could make nothing of it. Then he 
found he was on the wrong tack, so gave up that notion, and began 
to cudgel his brains for another. He never thought of the more ob- 
vious crochet-stitch of Thimonnier, but at last the idea of using two 
threads occurred, one below the cloth and one above it. The shuttle 
for the lower thread soon followed, and the thing was done. In 
October 1844, little more than a year since he had first seriously 
started to work out his invention, he had before him a rough apparatus 
that would sew. 

The idea was finished, but it was still crude. To perfect it re- 
guired money, and Howe was hard put to it for bread for his chil- 
dren. Needless to say that what friends he had thought him a 
visionary—such is ever the fate of men whose ideas differ from those 
ef the common kind—and were little inclined to aid his project. At 
last he found one, George Fisher, who had lately come into some 
money, and was willing to risk it on the machine. He supported 
Howe and his family till a perfect model could be finished. In May 
1845 this was done, and two suits of clothes were made, one of 
which was worn by Fisher, the other by Howe. Here was the se- 
cond great step. The machine could work, had worked, and did 
work, for there were the very coats, sewn and stitched, in tangible 
and visible evidence. Now to publish it abroad, and so secure the 
fortune promised to the old optician. Still the fortune seemed as 
far away as ever. The tailors would not have it. It would throw 
them all out of work ; it would ruin them—besides, they did not be- 
lieve it could sew; anyhow they refused even to look at it. Howe 
hired a big room, sat himself down with his machine, and sewed any- 
thing brought to him. He riade a match against five of the best 
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workers in Boston. Five girls were given each a seam, and the ma- 
chine was given five seams. The girls sewed faster than they had 
ever sewed before, but the machine sewed faster still. But it was 
all no use; the journeymen tailors would not have it, and the mas- 
ters were afraid. The materials for the fortune were there, but the 
fortune was not yet made. 

However, the machine must be patented. A second one was 
made for deposit in the Patent Office, according to the American 
rules, and the patent obtained. Thus at least the invention was 
secured, whatever its value. So bad did affairs look, that Howe went 
to drive an engine on a railway; but he could not stand the work, 
and had to give it up. Once more he turned to his machine. In 
America there seemed no chance for it, perhaps luck might be better 
in England. After many difficulties, in 1846 he got money enough 
to dispatch his brother Amasa to England with a machine. Here 
a purchaser was found in Mr. W. Thomas, a staymaker of Cheapside, 
to whom Howe was introduced by Messrs. Newton, the patent-agents 
of Chancery-lane. To him the machine was sold for 2501., with the 
right of patenting it, and making others. The American account 
above mentioned states that a royalty was to be paid by Mr. Thomas 
on all future machines, but this was not the case. The patent was 
taken out by Mr. Thomas in his own name, and all Howe’s rights 
were made over for the 2501. The machine did not prove suitable for 
its intended use, and so a farther offer was made to Howe that he 
should come over and improve it, Mr. Thomas undertaking to pay him 
the cost of his voyage and a sum of 31. (afterwards increased to 41.) 
a week for so doing. The offer was accepted. Howe came to Eng- 
land and made the needful alterations ;/but after a short time a 
dispute arose, into the merits of which/we need not enter, but the 
result was that the engagement came td an end. For some time 
Howe remained in England without employment and in great dis- 
tress, till at last he found means to return to his own country. His 
machine was afterwards modified and improved by Mr. Thomas into - 
the form it now bears. As first made, the mechanism for advancing 
the fabric was very clumsy, and it was not till Charles Morey’s de- 
vice—moving the fabric by means of a roughened surface pressed 
against it—was used, that this or any sewing-machine became of 
very great practical value. It is therefore to Mr. Thomas that 
the credit is due of introducing the sewing-machine into Eng- 
land. 

This was in 1849, and he had been two years away ; but Time, 
which ‘brings all things round to those that will but. wait,’ was 
bringing at last good fortune to the poor mechanician. The account 
of the sewing-machine had got current, some inquiries had even been 
made after the inventor; but he was out of the country and his ad- 
dress not known. Meantime not a few inventors had been looking 
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up old schemes or preparing new ones, all of course infringements 
on Howe’s patent. Howe at once commenced suits against all the 
offenders, though not without great difficulty, until he found a capi- 
talist, Mr. Bliss, who bought half the patent and advanced the 
required sums. And now comes another curious episode in this 
strange history. Amongst the defendants was the well-known 
Isaac Singer. During the year 1850 he saw and examined one 
of Howe’s machines, and after examining it went home and made 
a drawing, containing, as he said, and as was indeed the case, 
several improvements. With great difficulty he obtained fifty 
dollars, and set to work to make a model of the improved 
machine. Day and night he worked at it, hardly stopping to 
get a few hours’ sleep, for eleven days, and as it seemed without 
success. According to his own account, quoted by the Atlantic 
Monthly: ‘The first attempt to sew was unsuccessful; and the 
workmen, who were tired out with almost unremitting work, 
left me one by one, intimating that it was a failure. I continued 
trying the machine, with Zieber to hold the lamp for me; but, 
in the nervous condition to which I had been reduced by inces- 
sant work and anxiety, was unsuccessful in getting the machine to 
sew tight stitches. About midnight I started with Zieber to the hotel 
where I boarded. Upon the way we sat down on a pile of boards, 
and Zieber asked me if I had noticed that the loose loops of thread 
on the upper side ofthe cloth came from the needle. It then flashed 
upon me that I had forgotten to adjust the tension upon the needle 
thread. Zieber and I went back to the shop. I adjusted the ten- 
sion, tried the machine, and sewed five stitches perfectly when the 
thread broke. The perfection of these stitches satisfied me that the 
machine was a success, and I stopped work, went to the hotel, and 
had a sound sleep. By three o’clock the next day I had the ma- 
chine finished, and started with it to New York, where I employed 
Mr. Charles M. Keller to get out a patent for it.’ 

Few more curious pictures than this can be found in all the 
varied history of invention—the man trying his machine at dead 
of night with his comrade holding the light ; refusing to give up till 
at last the case seems hopeless even to him; then going away, 
but after a few steps seizing the true idea, and rushing back to his 
workshop to sew those magic five stitches that told him the work 
was done. 

At New York Singer did what Howe had never done —he 
forced the machine on the public. He puffed it, advertised it, 
exhibited it, worked night and day, till at last it began to get widely 
known. Singer was informed that he was infringing Howe’s patent. 
The case seemed evident, but still he determined to fight it. To 
do this he had to find some prior inventor to Howe. Strangely 
enough, Singer absolutely succeeded in doing this. A letter came 
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into his possession which spoke of a machine made by one Walter 
Haunt in 1832. 

This Walter Hunt was one of those universal geniuses who work 
for every man’s good but their own. He was always inventing ; 
and, had he possessed either the perseverance to work out his own 
schemes, or the good-luck to find a friend who could do so for him, 
he would doubtless have become one of the wealthiest capitalists of 
his time. But he had even more than his fair share of the ill-for- 
tune proverbial to inventors ; all his schemes perished inchoate, and 
he died poor, leaving them for others to turn into wealth. A man 
of marvellously versatile and fertile brain, he turned from one thing 
to another, bringing forward ideas any one of which was worth a 
fortune, but as each was accomplished flying off to something else. 
So it was with his sewing-machine. It is certain that in 1834 he 
sold to one G. A. Arrowsmith a machine possessing the shuttle and 
crooked needle peculiar to Howe’s machine, though as to the value 
of the whole apparatus there is great question. At all events, Arrow- 
smith never took out the promised patent, and the idea fell still-born. 
Nor would it ever have been resuscitated but for the shrewd and 
active Singer. He saw that Hunt had anticipated Howe’s idea: 
had he anticipated the working of it also? The old machine was 
brought out, and Hunt was set to work upon it. But Hunt had 
half forgotten his original idea, and was unable, at once, to re- 
produce it. The old machine would not sew; and the Courts, 
after a long and tedious suit, decided in favour of Howe, and the 
matter was atan end. We hear no more of Hunt, while Howe went 
rapidly on to fortune. That the latter really invented his machine, 
we have no reason to doubt. Thatin so doing he reproduced, with- 
out knowing it, a former idea, is equally clear. It is improbable in 
the extreme that Howe ever heard of Hunt or of his machine till 
Singer brought both forward; and his merit is little the less, while 
his good fortune was greater. Beyond the Atlantic some acrimony 
was shown in the dispute as to the great question of originality. | 
Looking at the matter impartially, we must accord to Howe the 
credit of being the first successful American inventor of a sewing- 
machine, while we allow to the greater genius of Hunt the merit 
of having first conceived the idea. PF 

As for the English invention above spoken of, there is one very 
curious thing about it—the inventor made a sewing-machine without 
knowing it. In December 1844 Messrs. Fisher and Gibbons of 
Nottingham (of whom the former was the inventor) took out a patent 
for ‘working ornamental designs on lace or net and other fabrics 
by machinery, in such manner that two threads are caused to loop 
together, one thread passing through the fabric, and the other loop- 
ing therewith on the surface without passing through the fabric.’ It 
is not necessary to describe the machinery by which this was done. 
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Suffice it to say, there were two needles, one on each side of the 
fabric, and one curved and the other straight; there was also a 
needle and shuttle arrangement. After giving a description of 
this machinery, the specification of the patent goes on to de- 
scribe other machingry for ‘sewing thread, yarn, gimp, cord, or 
fabrics in pattern on the surface of fabrics.’ ‘If desired,’ it adds, 
a second fabric may be placed on the fabric to be ornamented, and, 
when sewed together, the former may be cut away between the 
figures or patterns.’ If this was not a true sewing machine, what 
is? After Howe’s invention became known in England, Fisher 
altered his machine and made a sewing-machine of it, while even 
as it was, it was sufficient to invalidate Howe’s (or Thomas’s) pa- 
tent, parts of which were accordingly disclaimed. 

Such is the early history of the sewing-machine. Afterwards it 
becomes commonplace—merely useful, no longer interesting. Once 
the invention was perfected, it sprung at a bound into notoriety and 
popularity. In every corner of our land the schemes of the French 
tailor and the American mechanic are bearing fruit. Many are the 
homes to which the sewing-machine has brought comfort, many the 
women it has saved from death or shame. Its beneficial influence 
is none the less real because it is quiet and unobtrusive. To most 
it is merely a modern implement for saving time and labour, or what 
is their equivalent—money. Those who know our London needle- 
women will tell a different tale. A woman can now earn shillings 
where she before earned halfpence, and that without taking the work 
from another. Some great writer tells us that the man who invented 
the steam-engine did more for civilisation than all the metaphy- 
sicians and philosophers since Aristotle; and may not the same tri- 
bute of praise be given, in some degree at least, to the inventor 
of the sewing-machine ? 

H. T. WOOD. 
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THAT EVENTFUL NIGHT 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘ JACK PUGH’S LEGACY,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER I, 


‘Marry, sir, I have matter in my head against you and against your coney- 
catching rascals.’ 

Repport town, this bright autumn morning, looks brave and lively 
enough. Its broad market-square is set out with rows of stalls, some 
displaying all kinds of garden produce; crisp cauliflowers, huge 
red cabbages, great heads of celery, baskets of the more homely 
potatoes, with samples of all the herbs and simples used in the 
cookery or in the pharmacopeia of the poor. Fish, too, of the coarser 
kinds, huge brill and skate and halibut, occupy another quarter of 
the market; whilst the sons of Crispin have also here set up their 
tents, with rows of shoes from Northampton and thereabouts. One 
of the margins of the square is spread out with pottery and earthen- 
ware, and an energetic dealer has collected quite a crowd about him 
by a reckless species of Dutch auction, in which, if he fails to find 
a purchaser, he devotes the rejected dish to speedy destruction on 
the nubbly stones. Another border is laid out with gaily- painted 
agricultural implements, bright-red harrows and blue turnip-choppers 
and chaff-cutters of wonderful efficacy. The market-place is sur- 
rounded by houses; many of them quaint gabled structures of old 
times, but interspersed with modern red-brick houses with plate- 
glass shop-fronts. On one side is the town-hall, with a classic 
portico of four fat columns, with square sash-windows peeping be- 
tween them, perched upon a rustic arcade. Another side is domi- 
nated by the church, which rears its pinnacles and tall graceful spire 
high above the red-roofed dwellings. Inns too there are with huge 
high gateways, that tell a mute tale of the heavy-laden coaches 
that once passed beneath; and sleepy old-fashioned banks, that 
seem, in their dinginess and old-world ways, to reproach the bright 
brass-plated joint-stock concern as an impertinent interloper. 

Redport church-clock tolls out the hour of eleven in slow sweet 
cadence, and the loitering traffickers cleave a passage in haste as a 
tall dog-cart, drawn by a pair of bays tandem, makes its way across 
the square. It is driven by a young man in a rough coat, with a 
fair face burnt almost coffee-coloured by the sun, and bright gray 
eyes, who nods right and left in answer to the greetings that assail 
him, and deftly guides his team into the narrow gateway of the 
Ramping Lamb. 

The same stroke of the bell, as in the old wonder clocks, sets 
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other figures in motion. Mr. Hardman, a brisk and rosy lawyer, 
appears, followed by a clerk carrying a blue bag. Half-a-dozen 
policemen who have been standing grouped in the market-place dis- 
appear into a narrow entry. A tall gray horse with a switch-tail, 
bestrid by a gaunt iron-faced man, dressed in a black suit, with a 
broad-brimmed beaver hat, shows itself above the heads of the people. 

The rider of the gray horse dismounts at the door of the 
narrow entry, where stands a smart county police-sergeant, who 
touches his hat respectfully and holds the stirrup while the horse- 
man alights. 

‘ Let him be led about, Simpson, till he’s quite cool, and then 
—you can put him up in the police-stables, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well, yes, Mr. Stuckey, we can find room for him, I daresay.’ 

‘That’s right, Simpson. Have any of the other magistrates 
arrived ?’ 

‘ Colonel Firlock’s just gone in, sir.’ 

‘And Mr. Hardman—has he come yet ?’ 

‘ There he is, sir, behind you.’ 

Mr. Stuckey turned round, and seeing Mr. Hardman, drew out 
a large gold repeater watch and tapped reproachfully upon its glass. 

‘ Forty-five seconds past the hour, Hardman,’ he cried, in playful 
reproach. ‘Your poor father used to say, you know, ‘‘ Always 
five minutes before the time—that’s business.” ’ 

‘I wonder how many thousand five minutes he wasted, then, 
in the course of his life. We understand the value of time better 
than that, Mr. Stuckey, in these days.’ 

But Mr. Stuckey was too much engrossed by something he saw 
in the street to deal with Hardman’s retort. 

‘Why, Hardman,’ he cried, gripping him by the arm, ‘ who’s 
that coming up the street in the four-wheeled chaise, the girl 
with him—nice-looking girl? It can’t be, it isn’t Branston.’ 

‘It’s Branston, sure enough,’ said Hardman. 

‘Then I'll get out of his way,’ cried Stuckey, skipping briskly 
off. 

Hardman loitered for a moment, apparently to get a full view 
of the chaise and its occupants. 

Michael Branston, the object of this curiosity, appears to be of 
‘some forty years of age. His face is pretty well covered by a mass 
of brown beard and moustache, flecked here and there with gray ; 
but you can still discern that it is strongly lined and marked. His 
eyes are rimméd with great wrinkles, and his forehead is deeply 
seamed. His eyes have a faded and weary look, and only occasion- 
ally seem to wake into full perception of the world about them. 
The girl who sits beside him is his daughter, a fresh fair girl with 
brown hair, eyes of hazel, large and lustrous, a straight well-deve- 
loped figure.. She is warmly wrapped-up in a pilot jacket of rather 
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masculine cut, and wears upon her knotted plaits of hair a charm- 
ing little peaked hat. 

An old, careworn, and rather rheumatic groom begins to clamber 
from the hinder seat. 

‘ Sit still, Parsons,’ cries Mary Branston, looking over the hood 
of the chaise; ‘I mean to drive round to the stables.’ 

‘You'd better let Parsons drive,’ said Branston, getting down ; 
‘ it’s an awkward entrance.’ 

‘O no, papa! I want to practise going round sharp corners. 


. How do you do, Mr. Hardman ?’ 


Mr. Hardman took off his hat, and was about to approach the 
chaise. 

‘ Let me see,’ said a rather peremptory voice that belonged to a 
tall young man in an Ulster coat—the same whom we have seen on 
the dog-cart—‘isn’t it somewhere hereabouts the magistrates’ 
court is ?’ 

The question seemed to be addressed to anybody, but Mr. Hard- 
man took upon himself to reply to it. 

‘ Unless Iam very much mistaken,’ he said, ‘I have the honour 
to address Sir Norton Ogbrooke ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s my name,’ said the young man good-humouredly ; 
and then his eyes meeting Miss Branston’s, who was looking at 
him with frank unconscious curiosity, he took off his hat, threw 
away his cigar, and assumed a milder demeanour. 

‘I thought I could not be deceived, from the likeness to your 
father. I am the clerk to the magistrates—Hardman—and I shall 
be very proud to introduce you to the bench, at which I hope we 
shall have your attendance.’ 

Sir Norton cast another glance at Mary Branston, whose cheek 
reddened a little under his scrutiny; and then, putting his arm 
into Mr. Hardman’s, followed him to the justice-room. 

‘ How long will you be, papa?’ cried Mary impatiently, vexed 
with herself at her discomposure. 

‘I really can't say, child,’ said Branston; ‘ it altogether depends 
upon the number of cascs before mine. You must wait at aunt 
Euphemia’s, and I will join you there.’ 

The chaise drove off at a rate that threatened a solution of con- 
tinuity in going round the next corner, and Branston, after watching 
it till it was out of sight, plunged into the dark entry, and after pur- 
suing it for some distance, came to the justice-room. It was a 
room of good size, square and bare, with a raised dais at one end, 
where there was a long desk, and a number of chairs for the magis- 
trates. In front of that was another small raised platform for the 
prisoners or defendants, a portable witness-box to the right of the 
magistrates, and just beneath them a square table, where sat Mr. 
Hardman and any other solicitors who might be present. The rest 
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of the room was devoted to the use of the police and the public, 
who on this occasion had attended in considerable numbers. In 
fact, there was a decided crush in the court, the greater part of the 
audience being composed of stout, ruddy-faced, broad-shouldered 
farmers, who elbowed each other mercilessly, and made a consider- 
able noise, shuffling and stamping in their eagerness to obtain good 
places. The cause of this unwonted crowd was the anticipation of 
a poaching case, which had excited a good deal of interest, as the 
person implicated was one of the farming class. 

The chairman of the bench, the Rev. Theophilus Stuckey, had 
been placed on the commission of the peace long before the pre- 
valence of modern prejudices against the clergy as magistrates. 
But Mr. Stuckey has more of the magistrate than the priest in his 
composition. He does not trouble himself much about his parish, 
which is small and chiefly peopled by Dissenters, but he devotes 
himself assiduously to administering justice. On the bench he is 
a very Rhadamanthus, inflexible and severe. He is acquainted with 
everybody’s business, and knows the ins and outs of the various 
cases long before they are formally brought before the bench. If 
he has a leaning in his even-handed justice, it is towards an habitual 
offender, on whom he looks with the favourable eye of a huntsman 
on an old dog-fox who has afforded many a clipping run. Colonel 
Firlock, who sits next to him, is a good-natured old soldier, who is 
too indolent and bewildered to dispute Mr. Stuckey’s lead, and Sir 
Norton Ogbrooke has made his appearance on the bench for the first 
time, and looks on in silence. 

The first batch of cases were chiefly offences against the High- 
way Acts—leaving horses untended and so on—offences which, as 
they affect the safety of those who go in carriages, are dealt with 
severely by the local courts. ‘ Fined five shillings and costs,’ is the 
usual judgment; and as the two together amount to a sovereign, you 
may imagine the effect upon the humble traders or ‘ cadgers’ of the 
road, who are the chief culprits. If you, Mr. Croesus, were fined 
a hundred pounds for leaving an umbrella in a cab, you would 
hardly be more heavily punished for your momentary forgetfulness 
than these poor wayfarers. 

While this is going on the court is by no means silent. There 
is a constant subdued but cheerful murmur of talk from the farmers, 
which occasionally explodes in smothered guffaws that seem infec- 
tious; and at that the superintendent of police raises himself on his 
toes, looks severely round, and calls out ‘Silence!’ Mr. Stuckey, 
too, occasionally singles out a flagrant offender by nai..c, and re- 
monstrates with him. 

‘It aren’t me, Mr. Stuckey; it’s somebody behind driving his 
elbows into me; speak to him, Mr. Stuckey,’ cries Farmer Brown, 
like a big schoolboy, and at that the noise is redoubled. 
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But when the real business of the day commences, and the 
poaching case is called on, all are as whist as mice, and listen in- 
tently to the proceedings. 

The defendant is one George Rogers, the son of a small free- 
holder, who holds his ancestral acres in the very centre of the strictly- 
preserved estate of Sir Norton Ogbrooke. Now, your small free- 
holder, however favourably looked upon by constitutional writers, is 
regarded, especially if ofa sporting turn, as a great pest by the lords 
of the soil. His crops may be destroyed by the game; but that is 
no excuse for coolly bagging the hares and pheasants that were reared 
by other people, and were only following their natural instincts in 
helping themselves to the bounties of nature. If he grudges the 
animals their little pickings, he should put a wire netting round his 
land; but to go out against them with dogs and nets and engines 
shows him to be an ill-disposed fellow envious of the pleasures of 
his superiors, a black sheep who ought to be driven out of the neigh- 
bourhood if possible. The gamekeepers all round about had watched 
Mr. Rogers narrowly night and day to catch him tripping, and they 
had caught him at last. He had been to see Farmer Brown, and 
was returning to his own home along the public footpath, carrying 
his gun, an inseparable companion, under his arm, when a rabbit 
darted across the track, which Mr. Rogers instinctively stopped with 
the contents of a green cartridge, and seeing no one about, quietly 
pocketed. But Limpet, Sir Norton’s keeper, was watching all the 
time behind a hedge, and came forward as soon as the rabbit-slayer 
had secured his prey. Rogers was over the stile in a moment and 
upon his father’s land, where he set the keeper at defiance. But 
he was presently summoned for trespass in pursuit of game. 

But why should Mr. Branston, who had almost given up the 
practice of his profession as solicitor, come forward to defend this 
George Rogers? That was not difficult to explain. Martha Rogers, 
the defendant’s sister, had been long ago confidential servant in Mr. 
Branston’s family, and was even now in attendance upon Miss Eu- . 
phemia Branston, his aunt. 

Theophilus Stuckey knew all about this, and shook his head over 
it knowingly. He hated Branston, and knew that his dislike was 
cordially returned. It would give him double pleasure to convict a 
client of Branston’s, and he felt pretty certain that he would be able 
to do it, for he had gone over the evidence with the gamekeeper and 
policeman, and didn’t see how it could be broken down. A rabbit 
had been shot on Sir Norton’s land, and although a rabbit is not 
game if it is lawfully killed, the penalties attached to its unlawful 
slaying are the same as for the more noble animals for whose preser- 
vation the Legislature has been so careful. 

‘Sir Norton,’ said Stuckey solemnly, as soon as the case was 
called on, ‘ we must trouble you to retire. Not that your presence 
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would disturb our judgment, but the laws must be equally adminis- 
tered. You are a party interested, and must leave the bench.’ 

Long practice had given Mr. Stuckey the knack of uttering this 
kind of platitude, and he never missed the opportunity of obtaining 
# little applause from the gallery. Sir Norton bit his lip, pulled his 
long moustache, rose, and went out. 

The facts of the case were soon proved, and indeed Mr. Bran- 
ston was ready to admit them with a facility that quite staggered the 
defendant and his friends, who for the moment were ready to accuse 
him as a betrayer of their cause. 

‘You’ve no defence, I suppose?’ said Mr. Stuckey, looking over 
the desk upon his enemy. 

‘O yes, I have,’ said Branston, briskly rousing himself from his 
seeming depression ; ‘ call Edward Brown.’ 

Brown was the tenant of the farm under Sir Norton where the 
rabbit had been shot. He was a tall large-limbed man, and stepped 
gingerly into the witness-box, as though he were afraid of its break- 
ing down. And when he took the greasy little Testament, that was 
as well polished with kisses as the black stone of the Kaaba, it 
seemed lost in his huge palm. 

Mr. Brown deposed, in answer to Branston’s questions, that he 
was tenant under Sir Norton, and occupied the six-acre piece on 
which it had been proved that Rogers shot the rabbit. Mr. Brown 
gave his evidence reluctantly, evidently afraid of putting his foot in 
it. His forehead was beady with drops of perspiration, and he 
mopped himself constantly with a bright-coloured silk handkerchief. 

‘Now, Mr. Brown,’ said Branston, looking at him rather fiercely, 
‘have you ever given the defendant leave to shoot rabbits over your 
land ?’ 

‘’Low me to explain,’ said Brown. 

‘No, I don’t want explanations ; answer the question.’ 

‘Well, I might have said—’ 

‘No; not what you might have said, but what you did say. Did 
you not tell the defendant that the rabbits were a nuisance, and that 
you wished he’d come and shoot them ?’ 

‘I might ha’ done so.’ 

‘In a word, did you ?’ 

‘Well, I did; but—’ 

‘That will do, Mr. Brown; that’s all I want. You can go 
down.’ 

‘ But it is not all that we want,’ said Mr. Stuckey. ‘ The per- 
mission, to be of any use, should be in writing.’ 

‘Not by the recent act,’ said Branston, looking at Stuckey with 
a steadfast fiery glance. 

The clerk referred, and found that Branston was right. 

‘ But this is mere pettifogging,’ said Stuckey. 
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‘ That’s a word that’s actionable !’ shouted Branston, now fairly 
aglow. 

Stuckey looked down and swallowed his choler. He was a pru- 
dent man, and would never injure himself to gratify his passions. 

‘I spoke hastily,’ he said, ‘ and withdraw the expression. But, 
Mr. Branston, it is within the knowledge of the bench that Sir Nor- 
ton reserves the game, including rabbits ; and this Brown, the tenant, 
cannot confer a right he has never acquired.’ 

‘I can’t understand,’ said Branston doggedly, ‘ anything being 
in the knowledge of the bench which is not proved by evidence. If 
there is any agreement of the sort, the prosecution must put it in.’ 

The prosecution, however, were taken by surprise, and had no 
agreement to produce. There was one, no doubt, but nobody be- 
longing to the case knew where to look for it. 

‘ Notwithstanding the want of documentary and formal evidence,’ 
cried Stuckey, ‘ we are very much inclined to convict.’ 

‘If you do, I will quash you in the Queen’s Bench,’ cried Bran- 
ston, as if he would like to quash him actually as well as technically. 

Then Hardman interfered, and talked long and earnestly with 
Stuckey. 

After that the bench, by their chairman, addressed the defend- 
ant, and told him that they had decided on a legal point to dismiss 
the summons ; but they hoped he would go home and give up that 
objectionable practice of shooting, which was quite unfitted for a per- 
son in his position of life. 

Rogers grinned, nodded, and made a triumphant pirouette out of 
the dock. Branston snatched up his papers, and elbowed his way 
through the press to the open air, so sweet and fresh after the me- 
phitic atmosphere of the court. 

When the sitting was over, Mr. Stuckey went home to luncheon 
with Mr. Hardman. It was always understood that luncheon to 
Stuckey, after Petty Sessions, was one of the expenses incident to 
the clerkship, and Hardman submitted cheerfully to the burden. 

‘I was angered by that man above everything to-day,’ cried 
Stuckey ; ‘ his arrogance and impertinence were insufferable. I sup- 
pose he fancies, now that he has got the duke at his back, he may do 
anything; but I'll undeceive him. He thinks matters are all 
slurred over and forgotten, but by ——-, Hardman, as I am a magis- 
trate of this county, I'll probe them to the bottom yet. If Branston 
had been a common man, he’d have been hanged ; and his neck isn’t 
out of the noose yet.’ 

‘It was a queer affair that, certainly,’ said Hardman. 

‘Queer? It is perfectly plain to me now. That woman Rogers, 
this poaching fellow’s sister, his wife’s confidential servant; and 
he provides for her, mark you; and then his seclusion for all these 
years, and coming out at last at the bidding of these Rogerses. O, 
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it carries conviction to my mind. I tell you, it shall be a bad day’s 
work for Branston his bearding the bench of magistrates and Theo- 
philus Stuckey.’ 

‘ Well, I think you’re so far right that the matter ought to have 
been investigated at the time; but it’s so long ago that I have al- 
most forgotten the circumstances.’ 

‘T’ll tell you,’ said Stuckey, ‘ all about it. Branston, you know, 
married a very pretty girl, the daughter of a canon of Lindisfarne, 
of an excellent family, poor but very proud. Lionel Ogbrooke, this 
man’s father, was, they say, madly in love with her, but he was 
heavily in debt at that time, dependent on his father, who insisted 
on his marrying Miss Kilburn, the heiress of the Kilburn property; 
and they say that this beautiful Miss Montacute married Branston 
out of spite. They are an old family in these parts, the Branstons ; 
Knowlesthorpe once belonged to them ; Puritans, canting, snuffling 
rascals, who followed that rogue Oliver Cromwell. You've heard of 
him, I suppose, Hardman ?’ cried Stuckey, with a sarcastic glance 
at Hardman, who was not noted for general culture. 

*O yes; I know all about him; but take some more sherry, 
Stuckey, it’s not a bad brand.’ 

‘Excellent sherry,’ said Stuckey, filling up his glass. ‘ Where 
was I? Let me see; yes, Puritans. Well, this wife of Branston’s 
wasn’t a Puritan at all, if reports were true ; anyhow they were not 
happy together ; whilst Lionel Ogbrooke, who didn’t care a rap for 
his young wife, was always hanging about the place. Then this 
Martha Rogers was hired to be Mrs. Branston’s maid, and, as I be- 
lieve, was chosen by her husband to be a spy upon her. A daugh- 
ter was born a couple of years after the marriage. She’s just like 
her mother in face; but I don’t see much of the Branston about 
her. Well, a year or so after this, Mrs. Branston was not seen 
about for a week or more, and it was given out that she was slightly 
unwell—the next thing we heard she was dead—ay, dead and 
buried. A poor plain funeral, and a plain slab over the grave, with 
the initials on, in Kesterton churchyard. Not in the family vault, 
or anything, mark you. Sir Lionel died afew weeks after, they say 
of an accident he met with just before Mrs. Branston’s death.’ 

‘Then you suspect— ?’ said Hardman, sipping his sherry ner- 
vously. 

‘O, I suspect nothing; as a magistrate I must not suspect ; 
but if the police had done their duty, I think the matter would have 
been brought before me—I always did think so.” 

‘There was no inquest, then ?’ 

‘Nothing at all. The doctor who attended the Branstons was 
a superannuated old donkey, high standing and all that, but as 
blind as a mole.’ 

‘ Well, there are suspicious circumstances about it,’ said Hard- 
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man; ‘ but after all this lapse of time it would not do to rake the 
thing up, unless there were fresh evidence.’ 

‘ That’s the point,’ said Stuckey ; ‘ fresh evidence. That’s what 
we must have—what we will have. Providence never permits these 
things to be hidden for ever.’ 

Stuckey took his leave, and made his way to the police-station, 
and, after a long interview with the police superintendent, mounted 
his iron-gray steed and rode away. 

Meantime Branston, who had several things to attend to in 
connection with his stewardship to the Duke of Milbank, went here 
and there, and at last found himself at Crawpit and Crawley’s Bank. 
Here the duke kept his account, with a balance always ducal. 

Vhilst he was transacting his business, old Crawpit, the senior 
partner, came in, a tall aristocratic-looking man, with a mild gentle 
manner. And yet Crawpit was the mainstay of the Radical cause 
at Redport, and, quiet and retiring at other times, would shout him- 
self hoarse on the hustings at election times, denouncing and de- 
manding. 

He drew Branston into his private room. ‘My dear Branston, 
this is a pleasant sight; you are coming out of the hermit’s cell at 
last, and it’s time you did. You know that Panks has declined to 
come forward again in the event of a dissolution. Well, whom 
shall we bring forward ?’ 

‘ Why, yourself, of course,’ cried Branston, kindling up. ‘ Who 
could dispute the right with you?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Crawpit, shaking his head; ‘I am too old. It’s 
a temptation, I admit, but I have overcome it ; my habits are fixed. 
I couldn’t stand the shock of breaking them up. Late hours and 
excitement of a London life—it would kill me, Branston. But I have 
thought of a candidate. Stay, I'll come over and see you about it.’ 

It was a curious thing, the friendship between Branston and 
Crawpit. They rarely visited one another; years might elapse, 
and only words of mere business be exchanged between them, and 
yet the one man had perfect confidence in the other, and would do 
him any service in his power. 

Branston had finished his business, and wended his way towards 
aunt Euphemia’s, telling his man to call for him with the chaise 
in half an hour. But the quiet peaceful look of the gray walls of 
the old castle, peeping from the brown and golden leaves, tempted 
him to stroll into the grounds. Autumn in the country often 
brings with it a perilous kind of melancholy, born of the soft decay 
and waning life of nature. And if you have, as here, a relic of old 
time, and a slow lazy river lapping against its base, the quiet of a 
cloister over all, the mind is filled with restful dreamy indolence 
full of half regrets and vague desires. Branston loitered slowly 
along, his hands behind him, immersed in thought, and yet not 
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unmindful of the outward aspects of the scene. He came to the 
parapet wall and looked over. A gaily-painted barge was moored 
below, from the iron funnel of which rose a column of blue smoke. 
A woman was busy in the little cabin cooking some savoury mess, 
whilst the stout bargeman was lolling on the deck dandling a little 
baby. 

‘You’ve got a nice job there, master,’ said a voice from the 
towpath. 

‘Well, thank God it’s my own,’ replied the man. 

Branston turned away as if he had been stung. 


CuaptTer II. 


‘ How well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world!’ 


A PLEASANT row of comely houses of a light-red brick is the 
aristocratic quarter of Redport. It overlooks the remains of the 
old royal castle of Redport, now a mere shell of outer walls over- 
hanging the river. In one of these houses, on the second floor, 
lived an old lady, a bedridden old lady, who had never quitted 
that one room for nobody knew how many years. Children had 
been born, had grown up, married, had children of their own, and 
died in the fulness of years, whilst aunt Euphemia lay there a 
helpless, hopeless invalid. And her lamp of life burnt brightly 
still. She had a weird wizened little face, that had yet some touches 
of grace and tenderness ; her yellow transparent skin hardly con- 
cealed the framework of her facial bones. Her eyes were small 
and light, with pink lids, and eyelashes of pure white. A little 
tuft of gray hair was visible beneath her snowy mob-cap. 

She was a dainty little person, this aunt Euphemia, with very 
decided opinions on most matters, and with a strong habit of having 
her own way in all things within her own narrow sphere., She dis- 
liked animals—cats were good for mice, and dogs for those who 
followed the chase and such-like worldly pleasures—but she loved 
children, although she soon tired of their prattle. And for these 
she had always a morsel of sweet cake and some rather stale comfits 
in a box under her pillow. Of these delicacies she would partake 
herself with relish, but always in moderation, as became a Christian 
woman. She liked to have visitors, retaining a lively interest in 
the world outside, so long unseen. Then she would be propped up 
in bed, with the cleanest of white caps on her head and a white- 
silk shawl over her shoulders, full of eager questions as to things 
in general, to which she required answers definite arid exhaustive, 
being quick to detect the slightest flaw in her informant’s state- 
ments. 

For her solitary hours she had a Bible, whose leaves were 
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yellow with age, a Pilgrim’s Progress of the same date, and a 
Paradise Lost in the original edition. This last she set much 
store by, as her father’s favourite volume; she had never read it 
through, however, and never would now, although she had often in 
former days set herself to the task. She was an intolerant little 
lady too, scornful of bodily adornments, cherishing ancient models, 
censorious of feminine manners. She mourned over the decay of 
the antique virtues. Of the graces that had taken their place she 
had the lowest possible opinion. To visit aunt Euphemia was, as 
it were, to take leave of the light of day, and to descend into some 
mossy subterranean cell enclosing a spring, pure and clear indeed, 
but never warmed by the sun, never lit up with the glow of life. 

Thus Mary Branston felt whenever she went to see her great- 
aunt. Her father had directed her to visit aunt Euphemia once a 
week at least, and whenever they drove into the town, at her house 
was the rendezvous. That is to say, at the house of Miss Parmenter, 
with whom Miss Euphemia Branston was a lodger. 

‘Well, love,’ said aunt Euphemia, as Mary Branston took 
her seat by her bedside, ‘I didn’t expect to see you to-day ; 
you’ve been to see me once already this week. Not but I am glad 
to see you, dear, only it’s unusual. Nothing has happened, love, 
has there ?’ 

‘No, nothing particular. Papa came in to-day to the sessions. 
He has a cause there.’ 

‘ Ay, I remember, Martha’s nephew ; and how has it gone, dear ?” 

‘I don’t know; I left papa at the door.’ 

‘ But you didn’t come straight here, Mary, did you ?’ 

‘Pretty nearly, aunt. I took a turn round the castle grounds.’ 

‘ All by yourself, dear ?’ 

‘Yes, all by myself, and then I came here.’ 

‘ But you didn’t come straight up-stairs, dear, did you ?’ 

‘No, I had a little talk with Miss Parmenter.’ 

‘Ay, I thought I heard voices down-stairs. And what did 
Miss Parmenter say to you ?’ 

‘O, nothing particular; we talked about different things.’ 

‘ And was she all alone, dear ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mary, laughing and blushing a little; ‘you have 
found me out this time, aunt; there was a gentleman with her— 
Sir Norton Ogbrooke.’ 

Aunt Euphemia started at this, and looked full at Mary. ‘Sir 
Norton back again; ay, ay, I remember, it is the young man; 
and what was he doing here ?” 

‘Miss Parmenter was his sister’s governess, aunt, and his too 
when he was a little fellow; they are all very fond of her, I think. 
And he has been telling us about his travels. He has been in the 
East, Palestine, Moab, Egypt, and the Nile.’ 
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‘ Ay, ay,’ said aunt Euphemia, sighing; ‘see what wealth and 
health can do! I used to think, when I was a girl, Mary, that I 
should some day see the Holy Land. But I never shall now. 
Only I shall see the towers of New Jerusalem, and they are 
brighter.’ 

‘Sir Norton doesn’t think much of Palestine, aunt ; he says it 
is like Buxton on a burning hot day.’ 

‘Eh, nay!’ cried aunt Euphemia, shaking her head. ‘ He’s 
worldly-minded, dear. There is the inner eye that sees things 
differently. But I shall hear all that from Miss Parmenter. Didn’t 
he talk to you of anything but his travels, love ?’ 

‘ He asked how you were, aunt,’ said Mary. 

‘Did he now?’ said aunt Euphemia, complacently smoothing 
the coverlet with her hands. ‘ Well, that was kind of him to 
think of me. And he’s a pleasant-mannered gentleman, is he ?’ 

‘A very nice sort of fellow,’ said Mary. 

‘Fellow, love!’ said aunt Euphemia. ‘In my young days we 
thought that was a bad word. There were fellows of the Royal 
Society and fellows of colleges, but if anybody spoke of a fellow he 
was supposed to be a low person.’ 

‘We are not so particular now,’ said Mary. ‘ But shall I read 
to you, aunt ?’ 

Mary began to read in a low sweet voice that had a pleasant 
plaintive ring about it, and aunt Euphemia folded her hands and 
closed her eyes, listening with a sort of dreamy attention. 

Then she aroused herself suddenly as a knock sounded on the 
hall-door. 

‘That’s your father’s knock, Mary ; go down and talk to Martha, 
please ; for I want to see him all alone.’ 

When Sir Norton Ogbrooke went to the Ramping Lamb to 
reclaim his dog-cart, he divined, from the rush of farmers to the 
bar of that hostelry, that the poaching case was over; and whilst 
he was standing in the yard watching the horses being put in, he 
saw Limpet, his keeper, a brown-faced man, with black hair, and 
rather Jewish features, who was calling lustily to the ostler to come 
and saddle his horse. Sir Norton asked him how he had succeeded. 

‘Floored altogether along of that quibbling lawyer of theirs ; 
but I'll keep my eye on the lot of ’em, Sir Norton.’ 

‘ What, is the lawyer of a poaching turn ?’ 

‘ Well, his man is, sir. Sets nets along his master’s orchard 
hedge for the rabbits, Sir Norton.’ 

‘Well, we can’t stop that, I expect, Limpet.’ 

‘ And then his daughter keeps two or three yapping little terrier 


- dogs; and if they don’t nab the pheasants they frighten ’em; and 


there’s a tabby cat as I’ve got my eye on, Sir Norton.’ 
‘Don’t hurt Miss Branston’s pets, whatever you do, Limpet.’ 
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‘No, Sir Norton?’ said Limpet, as though that were hard 
doctrine. 

Norton Ogbrooke smiled to himself at his keeper’s enthusiasm 
in his calling. ‘ It’s more for his own interest than mine, though,’ he 
soliloquised. ‘I hear the rascal makes five hundred a year besides 
his wages; they’re all alike.’ It was a pleasant drive he had—to 
his seat called Knowlesthorpe. First across the river plain, with 
fine effects of sun and mist, such as Turner might have painted; and 
then along a wooded upland lane and past Knowlesthorpe hamlet, 
where comely mothers ran out at the sound of his horse’s hoofs to 
snatch their straying children from the highway; and through the 
Gothic lodge and along the broad gravelled drive to the cheerful front 
of the hall. This was of modern Gothic, in red brick, with fine oriel 
windows and a spacious hall. There was nothing ancient about the 
Ogbrookes. They came over from Flanders a couple of centuries 
ago with a knack of weaving cloth, and made a great fortune in 
woollens. The rest followed; they became the owners of boroughs, 
and rose to eminence in church and state, having a decided predilec- 
tion for posts that were both safe and lucrative. Knowlesthorpe had 
been in their hands for about a century, and the estate had since 
been considerably enlarged by purchases and judicious marriages. 


_ The last baronet, Norton’s father, had rather departed from the safe 


and prudent virtues of the family. He had been somewhat gay dur- 
ing the whole of his life, and had been a noted gamester at Crock- 
ford’s and the clubs. But he had died when Norton was a child, 
and the estate had been too closely guarded by settlements to be 
much impaired by his excesses. The property had been carefully 
nursed during Norton’s minority, and he had come into the posses- 
sion of a considerable accumulation of ready money; whilst the 
farms on the estate had been improved by judicious outlay in drain- 
age and buildings. Norton, too, was in that enviable position known 
to lawyers as tenant in tail in possession ; he could do as he pleased 
with the land and all that was on it. Sir Norton, indeed, might be 
called a favoured child of fortune; his life was before him to do what 
he would with it. 

His tastes were of a somewhat eclectic character. He was a 
keen sportsman when he was in the way of sport, but he did not make 
it an engrossing pursuit. He loved knowledge, although not given 
to books; travelling, too, was a passion with him, and especially 
wild adventurous travel in half-known hazy lands. Art, too, he 
loved, and was a discriminating patron of artists; but he hated the 
management of his own affairs ; he wouldn’t write a letter if he could 
possibly help it, and an account-book was his aversion. He was not 
much given to enthusiasm, and although despotic was tolerant of 
everybody who did not interfere with him. 

With this disposition he naturally left the management of his 
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estates to his agent, satisfying himself only that he was being fairly 
dealt by. If his rents were paid in to his banker’s regularly, and 
there was a good head of game for himself, or for his friends when he 
was away, whilst the master of the hounds was satisfied that the 
foxes had fair play, Sir Norton did not trouble himself farther. 

About this rabbit case he had been perfectly neutral. Limpet 
was entitled to the support of his name in carrying out any proceed- 
ings that might be necessary. It was his business to keep up the 
game, and if he didn’t do it he would lose his place; therefore he 
must take his own measures in the matter. 

On one point, however, Sir Norton held decided opinions. It 
was necessary that landed proprietors should be well represented in 
Parliament. ‘The land won’t be worth a rap to us by and by,’ he 
would say, ‘if we don’t keep the upper hand in the Legislature. 
They'll be shifting the burdens of the country off their shoulders upon 
ours, which will be very nice for them, but the very deuce for us.’ 
Hence, when a letter from his agent reached him at Damascus, where 
he was recruiting after a fatiguing pilgrimage in the Desert, inform- 
ing him that there was likely to be a dissolution and a general elec- 
tion shortly, and that Mr. Panks, the old lawyer of Redport, who had 
held one of the borough seats for many years, did not intend to come 
forward again, Norton Ogbrooke hastily returned to England ; and 
beseeching his mother and sister, who were in Italy, to join him, he 
gave orders for the embellishment and decoration of Knowlesthorpe, 
intending to keep hospitable state therein. His mother, Lady Og- 
brooke, and his sister Editha, had returned to England, and were 
helping to make the house habitable for him. 

Editha was coming homefrom her afternoon walk as he drew up 
at the hall-door. A tall well-shaped young woman, with fine features, 
a rather sallow but not unpleasing complexion, and a haughty car- 
riage of the head and neck. 

‘Well, Teddy,’ he cried, throwing the reins to the groom, and 
swinging himself off the tall dog-cart, ‘ you’ve got into the regular 
groove again. How many miles to-day ?’ 

‘I didn’t go out this morning; mamma kept me at letter-writ- 
ing till luncheon. Where have you been? to the bench? Ah, ah, 
you don’t know what a mess you’ve made of things already.’ 

‘Why, what have I done; and how can you know anything 
about it ?’ 

‘O, I have been talking to the peasantry,’ said Editha; ‘and 
what do you think ; you have been prosecuting one Rogers, have you 
not? Well, do you know this young man’s cousin keeps a shop at 
Redport, and is an active politician ?’ 

‘By Jove,’ cried Sir Norton, ‘ what donkeys my people are !’ 

‘It’s your own fault, Norton; youshould look after things your- 
self.’ 
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‘Well, never mind, Teddy, you shall go and buy a bonnet at the 
shop to-morrow and put things straight. By the way, I went to see 
Miss Parmenter, and she is rather cut up that you haven’t been ; so 
you must drive into the town to-morrow.’ 

‘ Poor Parmenter! Yes, indeed I must. How is she getting on, 
the old dear? So thoughtful of you to go and see her—quite un- 
like you, Norton. Is she still at the cottage ?’ 

‘No; she has taken a larger house in the castle fields. She 
has a lodger whom she took with the house, a Miss Branston.’ 

‘What, the pretty girl we saw at church? She was a Bran- 
ston, mamma said; her mother was a great beauty too, they say. 
O Norion, I believe I have given you too much credit for kindness 
to poor Parmenter.’ 

‘ Miss Branston is seventy years old or more, and bedridden, I 
believe ; and it is hardly likely that you saw her at church.’ 

‘Is old Miss Branston still alive ?’ interposed Lady Ogbrooke, 
joining the two young people, who stood sunning themselves in the 
portico. ‘Why, we used to call her old twenty years ago.’ 

‘ Still there is a mystery somewhere,’ said Editha, shaking her 
head. ‘ Would you believe it, mamma, that Norton went of his own 
accord to see poor Parmenter ?’ 

‘Why not?’ said Lady Ogbrooke, a frail-looking pretty little wo- 
man, who worshipped her tall son with something approaching to 
divine honours. ‘ He was always fond of Miss Parmenter ; and if 
you mean, Editha, that he went there on the chance of meeting that 
pretty Mary Branston, I am sure you are quite wrong. Norton is 
too much of a gentleman to pursue a young woman whom it is im- 
possible he should marry, and yet who is in a position in which 
any other sort of attentions would be most improper and dan- 
gerous.’ 

‘Pardon, mamma,’ cried Editha; ‘I had forgotten that the 
young lady was not high born. But you must admit that beauty is 
a great leveller. Even dukes and princes have run after pretty 
bourgeoises—and married them too.’ 

‘But Norton is not a duke, and is not in a position to follow 
his own whims.’ 

‘And why not, pray, madre mia?’ cried Sir Norton. ‘I am 
under the impression that I shall please myself in the matter.’ 

‘Your father thought so too, but he found himself mistaken. 
He married me, my dears, when he was in love with somebody else. 
I was very miserable at the time, but I see it was right now. How 
is it possible to maintain the estate and provide for younger children, 
if people in Norton’s position make foolish love-matches ?” 

‘ Girls and younger sons may please themselves, I suppose ?’ said 
Editha. 

‘It is not so important in the case of younger sons, certainly,’ 
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said Lady Ogbrooke ; ‘ but the daughters ofa house ought to aid in 
increasing its importance by making advantageous alliances.’ 

‘Norton, I am at your disposal,’ said Editha, making him g 
mock curtsy. ‘Is it your pleasure that I shall marry the head 
man of Redport to secure your election, or shall I set my cap at the 
Duke of Milbank ?’ 

‘It is a rational theory of mother’s, after all,’ said Norton 
thoughtfully ; ‘the Teutonic method of basing society on the family ; 
only, you see, I shall take the liberty common to the age of leaving 
out the part I don’t like.’ 


Cuapter III. 
*I could shake them off my coat: these burrs are in my heart!’ 


Somrnow, after her visit to Redport and her aunt Euphemia, 
Mary Branston was not quite the same. Her life was a little dull 
now. It had seemed fresh and delightful at first to be emancipated 
from drill and lessons, and to roam about all day long in garden, 
orchard, and close, or to have the little white pony saddled and 
gallop about the country lanes. But these things palled upon her 
now. The slightest sense of weariness and lassitude crept over 
her. In truth, the life at Meering was not of a very exciting nature. 
Michael Branston was not a demonstrative man, and kept pretty 
much to his study, taking a walk morning and evening, when Mary 
might accompany him or not as she pleased. He was very kind 
and considerate, and tried to make her life pleasant to her; but 
there seemed to be a sort of invisible barrier between father and 
daughter. Mary had only recently left school, a quiet aristocratic 
school in Kensington, and she had spent her holidays for many years 
with her schoolmistress, Miss Scarley, generally going either to 
France or Germany. Sometimes her father had come to London 
to see her, and had taken her to theatres and public amusements 
with a kind of cheerful resignation. But he would not have her 
home in the holidays; the house was not lively enough for a 
young girl, he said, and the old housekeeper who looked after him 
would be too much put about. Now, however, Branston had had 
the old house renovated and put to rights, and had pensioned off the 
old housekeeper, and taken in a new staff of servants. 

It was a pleasant house enough, this Meering, in the summer 
time, an ancient stone mansion, with two gabled wings covered with 
creepers and festooned with roses; but in winter, when the floods 
were over the meadows and chilly fogs wrapped up the river plain, 
it had rather a damp and aguish appearance. And yet people said 
that it was healthy enough,—but it was too near the river. The river 
made a great bend just beyond the house over a fine bed of gravel, 
and there was a ferry-house and ferry—a floating platform, pulled to 
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and fro along a chain stretched across the water. There were fine 
trees about the house, ash and elm, and a handsome purple beech. 
A spur of the low bordering hills reached nearly to the house, and 
continued the line of wood till it joined the large plantations above. 
It was this little strip of the Ogbrooke preserves that was the cause of 
contention between Limpet, the keeper, and Branston’s man. Here 
Floss and Tiny, the long-haired pets, delighted to range when they 
could escape the surveillance of their mistress, and here it was shrewdly 
suspected that the tabby cat was accustomed to prowl at nights. 

But the worst of the house, in Mary Branston’s eyes, was that 
nobody came there. A few people from the town had called when 
Mary first came home, but her father had directed her not to make 
any acquaintances in Redport. The quietude of the place became 
oppressive. Her father was not altogether unmindful that this 
solitary life might be hurtful, and told her to invite any of her old 
schoolfellows to come and stay with her; but although Mary had 
one or two very dear friends with whom she exchanged long confi- 
dential letters every week or so, yet none of them had been able to 
accept her invitation. 

Thus on the unruffled surface of her life the appearance of Sir 
Norton Ogbrooke had created a disturbance far greater than its 
apparent importance warranted. A sense of gentle excitement and 
expectation pervaded everything since she had met him. LEvery- 
thing connected with Knowlesthorpe assumed an interest in her 
eyes. Even the distant clanging of the bell or roaring of the gong 
that announced the various eras of the Ogbrooke daily ménage 
sounded pleasantly in her ears. The sound annoyed her father. 

‘ They’re always eating and drinking at that place, I think,’ he 
said one morning, a warm sunny autumn morning, one of those 
times when Nature seems disposed to offer all the amends she can 
for the sad and irksome hours she makes us suffer. 

Branston’s eye rested lovingly on the green shaven lawn, upon 
the old ash-tree in the corner, whose bundles of ‘ keys,’ just touched 
by autumnal frosts, glowed among the leaves like flashes of molten 
gold. A reach of the river showed beyond, glittering in the sun- 
shine, and the brown sail of a timber boat tacking across the 
stream. A gentle westerly breeze brought a pleasant savour of 
aromatic turpentine from the piled-up deals, calling before the 
mind’s eye the dark pine woods of the North and winding fiords 
among the blue mountains. 

Then the rustling breeze would fail altogether, and a pleasant 
calm succeed, and silence, only broken by the monotonous caw of 
the rooks that hovered afar off, and by the impatient crop of the 
pony at the scanty grass tufts in the adjoining close. Then came 
the buzzing of the gong from the hall upon the hill, and Branston 
frowned impatiently. 
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‘Twelve times a day that or a similar noise goes on,’ said 
Branston. 

‘No, papa, only eleven, and once is for prayers, I think.’ 

‘A poor ha’porth of bread to all that sack,’ said Branston. 

Then came the boy on the white pony with the letter-bag, which 
Branston eagerly clutched and took off to his study, whilst Mary 
sat down on the bench by the window and sighed; she hardly 
knew why. Then she heard the gate clink once more, and looking 
up, beheld a quite astounding vision. A tall young man on a high 
horse, whose glossy coat shone like satin. The rider was dressed 
in a loose shooting-coat and yellow cords, with brown gaiters and 
thick shooting-boots. 

‘How d’ye do, Miss Branston ?’ he cried, jumping off his horse. 
‘What a nice place you’ve got of it here! I’ve come to see your 
father, but don’t disturb yourself, pray.’ 

Mary said she would go and call her father, and glided into the 
house a little discomposed at this apparition. She found Branston 
at his writing-table, his chin resting upon his hands, his face pale 
and haggard, and drawn as if with pain. He hardly seemed to 
notice her as she entered. 

‘ What is the matter, papa ?’ she cried, running up to him and 
throwing her arms about his neck. 

His first movement was one of suspicion; he hastily gathered 
up his letters and thrust them into a drawer. ‘There’s nothing 
the matter, child,’ he said rather impatiently ; ‘ business worries one 
sometimes. What do you want ?’ 

‘ Sir Norton Ogbrooke is here, and wants to see you.’ 

‘Well, are there no servants to announce him ?’ 

‘Yes; only I happened to be in the front when he came.’ 

‘Very well; let him be shown into the dining-room. And, 
Mary, you had better begin to occupy your time in some way ; sup- 
pose you go to the drawing-room piano, and practise.’ 

‘I thought it annoyed you, papa, when I played the other day ?” 

‘No, not now. I think I rather like to hear the jangle of a 
piano in the house.’ 

Sir Norton had come to offer the olive-branch to Mr. Branston. 
He told him that he fancied he had made a mistake in that prose- 
cution of Rogers; that the matter had been represented to him in 
a partial way, and that he was sorry to have taken up so trumpery 
a matter. Branston replied briefly and ungraciously, that he had 
been professionally concerned in the case, and took no farther 
interest in it. Still Sir Norton was not to be rebuffed, but went 
on pleasantly enough to say that he hoped they might be agreeable 
neighbours ; that he had brought home with him sundry curiosities 
from the East, antique jewelry, pottery, and so on, and he hoped 
to have the pleasure of showing them to Mr. Branston and his 
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daughter. Branston answered coldly that he was obliged for the 
offer, but didn’t know that he would have an opportunity to avail 
himself of it. Then Sir Norton took notice of some pictures on the 
walls; an old painting of a handsome stern young man in a sad- 
coloured cloak. ‘ That’s a good picture,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ replied Branston; ‘it’s by Walker, painted in the Com- 
monwealth time.’ 

‘ Ah, you Roundheads,’ said Ogbrooke good-humouredly, shaking 
his fist at the picture, ‘ you ruined art in England—art and litera- 
ture !’ ' 

‘ Liberty is best, even if it were so,’ said Branston ; ‘ but I de- 
mur to your premises.’ ‘ 

And then began an argument in which Ogbrooke artfully per- 
mitted himself to be worsted; indeed, the conclusion might have 
been the same in any case, for Branston was strong upon the point. 
Anyhow, the result was what Sir Norton desired; for Branston, 
warming in spite of himself to his visitor, led him into the drawing- 
room to show him some oak carving of the period they were talking 
of, and there was Mary at the piano, and Branston couldn’t help 
presenting him to her, and then he contrived to entangle her in the 
conversation. 

Ogbrooke had a keen and critical eye for female beauty, accus— 
tomed to disregard draperies and accessories, and to scrutinise out- 
line and contour; but he was forced to confess that Mary Branston 
satisfied all his tests. He was glad of that. Perhaps, even if she had 
been a little out of drawing, her face might have won him to over- 
look it; but no, she was a very fair and perfect piece of work. She 
would have done well for the ninth statue of Zeyn Alasnam. As 
for Mary, she was well pleased with the chance that had brought 
young Ogbrooke to her side. He was handsome, with that kind of 
good-humoured overbearingness that pleases the sex. He was dis- 
tinguished too, something of a hero in a way. Had he not pub- 
lished a book of travels and read papers to the Geographical Society ?° 

Ogbrooke was loth to leave; but Branston did not ask him to stay’ 
to luncheon, although now cordial enough with the young baronet. 
And Ogbrooke took his leave, flattering himself that he had made 
good his footing at Meering. But, alas, it was only a temporary 
thawing on Branston’s part. The next time the two men met he was 
as cold and frosty as ever, and Sir Norton could make no opportunity 
of seeing Mary again for some time. At last, however, Ogbrooke 
ascertained that she paid a weekly visit to her aunt Euphemia, 
generally on the Monday morning, and he would contrive to overtake 
her white pony in the lane, and ride with her into the town. Old 
Parsons pounded after her on the chaise-horse, but he was as deaf 
as a post, and possibly Sir Norton had blinded him with a little 
gold-dust. Anyhow, Parsons said nothing at home about these 
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meetings. To do Mary justice, she tried to avoid Sir Norton as 
much as she could, and altered her hour of going continually, much 
to aunt Euphemia’s disgust, for to interfere with her midday meal 
was a dire offence that weeks of penance would hardly atone for. But, 
then, if the young man missed her going, he knew where to look for 
her, and would spend an hour or so with Miss Parmenter, and he 
even engaged that lady in the plot, and would plan for her to invite 
Mary to see her, and then unexpectedly and accidentally drop in 
upon them. 

_ But the Argus-eyed public of Redport had noted every move- 
ment of the young people, and had begun to talk in the mild good- 
natured way of country folk. And this talk somehow filtered into 
aunt Euphemia’s room. Somehow, we say, but it was pretty well 
known who was the conduit. It was Martha Rogers, Miss Branston’s 
servant. Martha had little to do but to gossip and talk, and was 
one of the most skilful character-smirchers in the town; a middle- 
aged, resolute-looking woman, with fine dark eyes and a hard, 
rather sensual, face, with a mouth that was somewhat remarkable, 
the under lip being full and ripe, whilst the upper one was thin and 
flexible, with a waving outline when she smiled that had something 
snakelike about it. Martha had a Kittle sitting-room of her own, 
and a servant to wait upon her, and seventy pounds a year, for look- 
ing after the old lady ; and all she had to do was to take up her 
meals three times a day. 

Thus it befell one day on her weekly visit—she had driven in the 
pony-carriage, and had thought to elude her admirer—Mary was as- 
tonished at her aunt’s attacking her most fiercely on the subject of 
Sir Norton—‘ unfeminine, forward, alluring, totally wanting in self- 
respect and moral dignity.’ Poor Mary, who couldn’t help Sir Nor- 
ton’s throwing himself in her way, was cut to the quick, and wept 
bitterly. There was a little of the savage about all the Branstons, 
and even little aunt Euphemia could brandish the tomahawk fiercely. 
She went on to prophesy all kinds of wretched contingencies, and at 
last Mary was stung to resistance, and, drawing herself up to her 
full height, declared to her aunt Euphemia that she was a scandal- 
ous wicked old woman, and flung out of the room. She couldn’t 
show herself out of doors as she was, red-eyed and miserable, and 
passed into Miss Parmenter’s sitting-room. The mistress of it was 
not at home apparently, and, flinging herself upon the old sofa in 
the corner, Mary gave full vent to her tears of passion and outraged 
sensibility. 

And then all of a sudden her hands were drawn away from her 
face and imprisoned in two warm nervous palms, and Norton stood 
over her, his eyes bright with a strange brilliance. 

‘Mary,’ he cried, ‘ my darling, who has made you cry ?’ 

She drew her hands away and waved him from her. He with- 
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drew a pace or two, and stood looking down upon her with a per- 
plexed troubled face. Mary dashed the tears from her eyes and 
swallowed her sobs with a great gulp, and then she found her 
voice : 

‘Sir Norton,’ she said, ‘I think you have made a mistake. I 
see that I have been very, very much to blame, and that people 
must be right in the cruel things they say of me, or you would not 
have ventured to speak to me so; but I am wiser now, and I say 
once more you are mistaken, and I will thank you not to come near 
me again.’ And she rose to make her escape. 

‘No, you sha’n’t go like this, by Heaven you sha’n’t !’ said Sir 
Norton, putting his back against the door. ‘I called you my darl- 
ing then because I couldn’t help it; for you are my darling, and I 
would do anything in the wide world for you; and when I saw you 
crying I couldn’t bear it. But let me tell you, Mary—for I mean 
to call you so for this once—that you are mistaken in me too.’ 

At this moment there was a tap at the door, and Norton was 
silenced. There was a slight awkwardness in the position, as he felt, 
and after a moment’s thought, as the knock was repeated, he opened 
the door and stood boldly in the gap. It was Martha Rogers. 

‘Well, what do you want ?’ he cried fiercely. 

‘If you please, is Miss Mary Branston within? Her aunt wants 
to see her again.’ 

‘Yes, I am here, Martha,’ said Mary, coming forward; ‘ but I 
shall not go to see my aunt again. Sir Norton, let me pass, please.’ 

Mary, all flustered and bewildered, her hair disordered and her 
eyes red with crying, was driven to the street, where she would have 
to run the gauntlet of all the prying eyes of all the peopled windows. 
But as she opened the door, and was about to pass out, she ran 
almost into the arms of a tall powerful man, with a bluff wea- 
ther-beaten face, who was just raising his hand to the knocker. He 
took her by the shoulders, looked into her eyes with his head on one 
side. 

‘Yes, you’re Polly Branston,’ he said, and gave her a resounding 
kiss on each cheek. ‘ What, you don’t remember me? I’m your 
uncle Fred.’ 

Mary gave a great gasp, and threw herself into his arms. There 
was somebody to take her part now. 

Norton, who had followed her, stood on the steps looking after 
them as they walked arm-in-arm along the street. ‘ Some old lover 
come back,’ he said fiercely between his teeth in unreasoning jealousy ; 
and he rode madly home, and spent an afternoon of well-merited 
misery. 
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CuapTer IV. 


‘ That face of his I do remember well: 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of.’ 


Ir may be supposed that Martha Rogers lost no time in inform- 
ing her mistress of the scene she had witnessed, and aunt Euphemia 
thought the. affair of so much importance that she resolved to de- 
spatch Martha at once to her nephew, Michael Branston. Martha 
therefore engaged an open fly from the Ramping Lamb and drove 
over to Meering. 

‘I haven’t been at this place,’ said Martha to herself, ‘ for many 
a long year, not since poor mistress died, and I don’t expect he’ll be 
glad to see me now.’ Martha looked up uneasily at the windows of 
the hall as they drove up the gravel sweep. There was Mr. Bran- 
ston’s study, and there was to be seen his white high forehead in- 
clined over his papers. The window was open, and the dark shadows 
of the room threw out into relief the face of Branston, with its sunken 
hollow eyes, that were now eagerly watching. ‘ Poor man,’ said 
Martha, ‘he don’t know who may be coming.’ 

Martha was shown up into the study, and curtsied respectfully 
as she entered. 

‘What, Martha!’ said Branston, turning round and looking 
fixedly at her. 

‘Yes, sir. I’ve come from Miss Branston with a message that 
she hopes you'll excuse her writing; but through her eyes being 
bad—’ 

‘Yes, I understand,’ said Branston. ‘She sends you with a 
message ; what is it ?’ 

‘It’s about Mary, sir; Miss Branston wishes me to say—’ 

‘My daughter, you mean—she is Miss Branston. Well, what 
does your mistress wish me to know ?’ 

‘ That she aren’t going on in a way that missus thinks respect- 
able with Sir Norton Ogbrooke.’ 

Thereupon Martha went on to detail what she had observed her- 
self with a few amplifications. 

‘Well,’ said Branston, when she had finished, looking at her 
with a stern haughty stare, ‘and if the young man should be pay- 
ing attentions to my daughter, how do you know that he has not my 
consent ? I shall write to your mistress and remonstrate with her 
for suffering Miss Branston’s name to be bandied about among wait- 
ing-maids and lackeys.’ 

‘O Mr. Branston,’ said Martha, her mouth writhing into a 
smile, ‘ you know very well that there’s no harm in my speaking 
about such things, knowing as I do all about the family and every- 
thing that has happened. Who could be better trusted with Miss 
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Mary’s management than one who knew her mother so well and all 
her friends ?_ And you know, Michael Branston, that you dare not 
encourage Norton Ogbrooke to make advances to Mary.’ 

‘Your mistress has encouraged you in too much familiarity. I 
forbid you to use our names so freely.’ 

Martha laughed a low mocking laugh. ‘ We won’t quarrel 
about names, Mr. Branston ; all that I have to say to you now is 
that you must be careful and not let Mary and young Ogbrooke 
come together; it would be wicked to do it, and you know that as 
well as I can tell you.’ 

‘I know that you are a venomous woman, and sometimes I 
think that you told me nothing but slander and lies.’ 

‘Ay; but you'd better evidence than that, Branston; the 
evidence of your own senses. But I'll say no more now; you 
were always a fiery spirit, and a few hard words won’t hurt me. 
You and I can’t afford to quarrel, so I take everything in good part. 
And now, Mr. Branston,’ went on Martha, resuming her attitude 
of respectful servitude, ‘I wish to thank you heartily for what 
you did for my nephew George. I don’t forget your kindness, I 
can assure you. I heard all about the trial, sir, through one of the 
police; quite a nice respectable man, sir. He came to me to say 
as he thought Ogbrooke ought to give George some compensation 
for what time he lost over the job ; and since then he’s been several 
times to see me, and seems inclined to make himself agreeable. I 
suppose, sir, you would have no objection if so be he should wish 
to keep company with me ?’ 

‘ You are old enough to look after yourself.’ 

‘ Quite so, sir; then you think there would be no danger about 
it, sir, he being a policeman and all? They are such curious sort 
of people, you know, prying and asking questions about everything.’ 

‘ Does your policeman pry and ask questions ?’ 

‘ He’s like the rest of them for that, sir. He was asking me 
all about you, sir, and about poor Mrs. Branston’s death, and what 
sort of terms you were on together. Of course he was never the 
wiser for what I told him. Indeed, I said that there was never a 
much happier couple, sir. And then he was asking me about the 
pension I have from you, sir; they are very worldly-minded, sir, 
are policemen, and indeed men in general as for that matter, and 
he wanted to know if it would go away from me if I married. 
«‘Not if I marry with his consent,” says 1; and that’s one reason 
why I took the liberty of speaking to you about it. - It wouldn't, 
sir, would it ?’ 

‘I shall never interfere with the course of your affections, 
Rogers,’ said Branston scornfally. ‘ My aunt is the most interested ; 
if she doesn’t object, why should I? The pension is dependent on 
your attention to her comforts.’ 
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‘O, sir, I didn’t know. Thank you very much, sir. And what 
shall I say to the old lady, sir, about the message I brought you ?’ 

‘ Say that I will see her before long.’ 

Martha took her leave, and drove back on the way to Redport. 
They had not gone far before they met her admirer, the constable, 
who appeared to be wandering aimlessly about the country. He 
hailed the fly, and, seeing its occupant, requested to have a lift 
back to Redport. But Martha prudently vetoed this proposal. 

‘It wouldn’t look respectable, Mr. Mengs,’ she said. ‘ People 
would think I’d been took into custody.’ 

- And Mengs was left behind in a vile temper. He shook his fist 
after the receding carriage. ‘ Ugh!’ he cried; ‘it sha’n’t be my 
fault if I ain’t alongside you soon.’ For Mengs had relied upon 
that lift on his way back to Redport. 

Martha, sitting in state in her open fly, presently met Mary 
Branston driving homewards. Some one was with her whom Martha 
did not remember to have seen before; a bronzed weather-beaten 
face, with bright resolute gray eyes looking out from under shaggy 
contracted eyebrows. 

After Martha had gone, Branston sat for a long time at his 
desk, his chin resting upon his hands. ‘If I only knew what to 
do,’ he said; ‘if I could only distinguish truth from falsehood, 
right from wrong, and see my way before me for only one half- 
minute. In old days a man would have put an end to such a 
wretched state of things, and ended life and trouble together. But 
then there were no life-assurances in those days ;’ and at that 
Branston turned to a letter he had received just before, a mere 
formal notice from an insurance company reminding him that a 
premium was due on such a day. Among other announcements on 
the fly-leaf was one to the effect that policies voided by suicide, or 
by the assured dying by the hands of justice, would be held valid 
as far as assigned interests were concerned. Branston writhed in 
his chair, and a deep flush spread over his face. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘I must bear my burden to the end. There is no escape ; I must 
still keep a bold front to the world.’ Then he went on to ponder 
over what he had heard about Sir Norton Ogbrooke and Mary. 
Well, if Sir Norton were in earnest, and he could hardly be other- 
wise, would it not be an excellent settlement for Mary, if there 
were not that fatal doubt which embittered everything; the doubt 
that he never could rid himself of, and that came between him and 
all the happiness, or at all events consolation, he might have looked 
for in a daughter’s love. _ 

Presently he heard the wheels of the pony-carriage, and Mary’s 
voice in merry laughter. She had some. one with her. Michael 
recognised him at once as the chaise came in sight. It was his 
brother-in-law, Fred Montacute. 
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Branston locked up his papers and descended to the hall to meet 
them. He had always liked Fred, a careless, happy, sanguine 
fellow, drawn to him, no doubt, by the relief he afforded to his own 
brooding melancholic temperament. He had helped Fred often enough 
in days gone by with loans of money and good advice. But Mon- 
tacute had cleared himself of his scrapes, and was now a prosper- 
ous man, the captain of a large mail steamer on the Indian line. 
He had not been here since his sister’s death, but they had often 
heard from him, and he had frequently sent home presents to Mary 
—Indian shawls and carved and inlaid boxes, jewelry and nick- 
nacks. 

‘ Well, Mike, old fellow, how are you?’ said Fred Montacute, 
shaking hands in a hearty demonstrative way. ‘Yes, I’m home 
for a bit of a holiday. Time I had one, too. Why, this Mary of 
ours, she’s grown a rare nice girl, Mike—the picture of poor 
Hester. I knew her in a minute, Mike. Dear me, it brings things 
back again.’ 

Branston seemed to feel the memories called up. He turned 
quite pale, and his hand shook as Montacute held it. 

‘ You’re not looking well, Mike,’ went on Fred ; ‘ it’s all those 
blessed books and papers, poring and poring. Ah, we'll have him 
out of his shell now, Mary. I mean to stay a while about here, 
and I shall enjoy myself, I can tell you. I’m not going to upset 
you, Mike, and so I’ve put up—’ 

‘Surely you'll come and stay with us, Fred; we have plenty 
of room.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Fred ; ‘ I’ve put up at the Ramping Lamb, and 
I mean to stay there. I’m not over-fond of going to bed at night 
or getting up in the morning, except when I’m at sea; and I shall 
be more free and independent.’ 

‘ But that is very unkind of you, uncle Fred,’ said Mary. ‘I 
made sure you were coming here. O, it isn’t half so nice, now 
that I know you are not going to stay with us.’ 

Mary really looked so disappointed, that Fred, who was too soft- 
hearted to deny a woman anything, began to relent. 

‘ Well, look here,’ he said; ‘I will come and stop a few days 
with you, and I’ll come and see you now and again; but there ain’t 
offing enough about this place for me, Polly.’ 

‘ You shall have the very topmost attic there is, if you will only 
stay a good while.’ 

‘I like a bit of life about me, I do,’ went on Fred; ‘ and that’s 
why I took my rooms at the Ramping Lamb. They look right 
over the market-place, and I tell you, this morning I — hardly 
hear myself speak for the noise there was.’ 

‘ That must be charming, uncle,’ said Mary, wating: 

‘So ’tis,’ said Fred; ‘ that’s what I like, men and women and 
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children. I care naught about baa-lambs and cocks and hens. I 
get enough of them on board ship.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have thought that either, uncle,’ said Mary. ‘ The 
deck of a ship isn’t the place where one would look for pastoral 
scenes.’ 

‘ But it is, worse luck,’ said the Captain; ‘they lumber up our 
decks with live stock and rubbish till there’s no moving among ’em. 
Why, as I said to the man at the Ramping Lamb, there ain’t much 
difference between your craft and mine, only you’re ashore and I’m 
afloat. But here I am jabbing about myself, and wanting to hear 
all about you and your. doings.’ 

The advent of uncle Fred certainly made a wonderful alteration 
at Meering. His loud hearty yoice rang through the house. The 
aroma of his cheroots penetrated everywhere. The maids went about 
the house full of smiles and giggles; even old Parsons showed 
his approval of Master Fred, and chuckled and choked over his 
sayings. As for Mary, she was completely his slave. He was ac- 
eustomed to a good deal of attendance and to do very little for 
himself, and he took very kindly to Mary’s ministrations. He could 
never keep quiet for very long. 

One day he took Mary to Lindisfarne, and over the great cathe- 
dral there. He didn’t care very much for the architecture, but 
climbed to the very topmost point of the great central tower, and 
admired the view vastly. Then he took her to the Close, and 
showed her the house where old Canon Montacute, her grandfather, 
had once lived. The Captain had ordered a sumptuous repast at 
the hotel, and after they had tired themselves with rambling 
about, they returned to-dinner. The waiter was an old clerical- 
looking man, who had been thirty years or so at the hotel. He re- 
membered Canon Montacute, ‘ one of the old chapter, he was, before 
the ’Clesastical Commissioners routed ’em about. They'd so much 
money in those days, sir, as they had to measure it in basins, they 
tell me. And the wine they laid down, sir—why, master’s got 
some of old Canon Montacute’s port now, sir, that he bought at the 
sale.’ As for his having any children, he didn’t know; ‘ they were 
a wild lot of young wastrels as used to come out ofthe Close. Par- 
sons’ sons is always the wickedest.’ 

Uncle Fred chuckled over this, and after dinner he had the 
landlord up, and persuaded him to produce a bottle of the canonical 
port. 

Mary sat with her feet on the old brass-mounted fender, in the 
inn’s best room, before a glowing fire, sipping a glass of her grand- 
father’s wine in high content. It was delightful, this free and 
hearty life; and the wine was a wonderful fluid ; each ruby drop 
instinct with life and pleasure. Captain Montacute was opposite 
her, thoughtfully holding his glass before him to catch the glow of 
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the fire in the tawny wine. Ofa sudden he canted the contents 
of the glass into the ashes. 

‘ Why do you do that ?’ cried Mary. 

‘In memory of the dead,’ said the Captain, replenishing his 
glass. ‘I’m a bit of a heathen, Polly, and you mustn’t mind me. 
Poor old father,’ he went on musing, ‘I think I can see him 
now—easy, happy old fellow ; never looked after us a bit. The old 
waiter was right, we were a wild lot. But, Lord, what fun we used 
to have! Poor Hetty! Well, thank God, she got a good man for 
a husband.’ 

‘You mean papa ?’ asked Mary. 

‘Yes; he is a first-rate fellow, is Mike. There was I running 
all to seed in this place; up to every mischief you can think of; 
owing money everywhere about, and regularly going to the dogs. 
Mike put me straight ; lent me money to pay my creditors; got 
me a berth on board a line-of-packet ship—made a man of me. 
He’s a splendid fellow, is Mike; and yet what a wet blanket he 
is! My spirits go down right into my boots when I’m with 
your father. Now, how isthat, Polly ? It’s owing to those books 
he reads. Get him out of it, Polly.’ 

‘I know that papa is often very melancholy,’ said Mary; ‘ but 
what can I do ?’ 

‘ Well, I’d do something,’ said the Captain; ‘ perhaps it’s living 
in a hole has something to do with it. Take him to some place 
where he can get a good offing, Mary.’ 

‘ But we are obliged to live there on account of the stewardship 
to the duke.’ 

‘ Bother the duke, I say! What does Mike want with the 
duke? He’s well off enough without that, I should think.’ 

‘I don’t know whether we are well off or not.’ 

When the Captain had finished his port he dozed off, and Mary 
went to the window and looked out. Darkness was coming on, 
but the tall towers of the minster still were lighted up by a faint 
glow of pearly light. High up on the hill, rising froma the mists 
of the valley, they seemed rather like the air-built fantasies of 
the gnomes than the prosaic stone and mortar of dull earth. 

‘Just like those must be the towers of New Jerusalem,’ said 
Mary to herself, ‘ that aunt Euphemia talks about.’ 

Then she was brought down to earth by the entrance of the 
waiter, who glided in softly with the visitors’ book. Mary took 
a pen and wrote: ‘Captain Montacute and niece, Oct. 18.’ The 
waiter retired, but in a few minutes’ time returned with a card 
upon a silver salver, which he presented to her uncle. 

‘Hallo,’ said the seaman sleepily, ‘ what’s this ?’ 
‘ Gentleman below wishes to wait upon you, sir.’ 
Montacute held the card to the light. ‘Knew his father well 
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enough,’ he muttered; ‘what can he want? Well, show him 
up.’ 

Mary turned round anxiously as some one entered the room, and 
then she blushed rosy red as she saw Sir Norton Ogbrooke. 

‘I think, Captain Montacute,’ he said, ‘I have a double claim 
on your acquaintance. In the first place, as a friend of the family; 
and in the second, as an old shipmate.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said the Captain. ‘I think I know your face. 
Didn’t I pick you up at Aden a year or two ago? But that wasn’t 
your name; Mustapha something or other you were then,’ he said 
suspiciously. 

‘Yes; that was a purser’s name, a travelling alias. I had 
come through Yemen as a Syrian merchant, and I didn’t care to 
throw off the disguise till I reached Suez.’ 

‘But how the deuce am I to know?’ said the Captain, still a 
little suspicious. 

‘Miss Branston, your niece, will bear witness to my genuine- 
ness,’ said Sir Norton, advancing to her, smiling. 

Mary came forward and shook hands with him, and Montacute 
laughed heartily. 

‘QO, I’ve heard all about you from Mary,’ he said. ‘ Yes, I re- 
member your father when I was a lad; but I never thought I’d had 
you on board my ship. Come, bring yourself to an anchor.’ 

They sat for an hour between the lights, Mary taking refuge 
beneath her uncle’s wing. But the Captain dozed off again by and 
by, and then Mary was obliged to talk. 

‘Do you know, I’ve been so miserable,’ Norton said after a 
while. ‘I heard of this Captain Montacute who was staying with 
you, and when I saw you standing at the window just now—I came 
over here on some business—a horrible misgiving struck me, and I 
couldn’t rest till I knew the worst. But now—’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the Captain, waking up and yawning violently ; 
‘signal for the boat. Hullo, good people, we must have a fly for 
the station. Ring the bell, Mary.’ 

Sir Norton went back with them to Redport, and as his dog-cart 
was waiting at the station, he insisted on driving them home. It 
was quite late when they reached Meering—nine o’clock or more— 
and Mary was dreadfully tired. Still she acknowledged that this 
had been a most perfect day. 

She went to sleep as they sat round the fire, curled up on the 
sofa, with her uncle’s arm about her waist ; he smoking his cheroot 
calmly, and talking to her father about Lindisfarne and the days of 
youth. Branston looked at them enviously. There was no chilly 
shadow of doubt between those two, nothing to mar the complete- 
ness of family love. She was his sister’s child. 

One more pilgrimage had Captain Montacute to make, and that 
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he made alone. He went, without saying where he was going, to 
his sister’s grave in Kesterton churchyard, a sweet peaceful spot 
that had once been a convent garden. The church itself had be- 
longed to the convent, and centuries ago had been twice as large as 
now, with its central, tower and western towers like any cathedral. 
But all was gone to ruins now, and the very stones had been built 
up again into a large mansion—except one lone tower and part of 
the nave of the old church. The graveyard was surrounded by a high 
stone wall, in which was a little ivy-covered postern gate. Monta- 
cute found the sexton, and brought him with his keys to the church. 

‘Do you know where Mrs. Branston lies buried ?’ he asked. 

‘You mean Lawyer Branston’s wife? Ay, I can show you. 
Singular enough,’ said the sexton, ‘ you are the second as has asked 
me that question within this last two days, and I don’t know as 
ever anybody came to see her before.’ 

The ground within the walls sloped gently towards the south, 
and there were trees growing by the wall on the three sides. The 
sun was declining now, and shining full upon the solitary western 
tower, bringing out into strong relief its deep-cut hoary mouldings, 
the solid buttress, the solemn arcade of arches intertwined. But 
the graveyard itself was in shade, except for a little glint of sun- 
shine that crept between the tower and the thick foliage. 

It was a poor neglected grave; the grass had almost overgrown 
it, and the sexton took his knife and cut away some of the more 
luxuriant tufts to show where the initials were cut in the stone. 
Simply ‘ H. B.,’ no other name or date. 

‘ Well, perhaps he’s right,’ said the Captain to himself; ‘ but I 
think I should have liked to have seen a bit more care taken of poor 
Hetty’s grave.’ 

‘I have to make sure of the ’nitials,’ said the sexton, looking 
up from his task ; ‘ because, you see, there’s another stone just like 
it a little lower down.’ 

Montacute gave him a shilling, and asked the man to leave him 
there for a while. 

‘ Poor girl,’ said the Captain, seating himself on a low tomb close 
by, and touching the cold stone tenderly with his fingers, ‘you had 
a short sad life, I guess, but it’s quiet enough sleeping here. Well, 
I can do nothing for you, Hetty dear, but I'll look after your girl.’ 
Then after looking round to make sure that no one was about, he 
knelt down and kissed the stone; and plucking a few little leaves 
from the margin of the grave, put them carefully in his pocket-book 
and departed. 

_ He had not got far on his way when he was overtaken by a man 
on a gray horse—a hard-looking clerical man, who looked round at 
him in a scrutinising way. The Captain, who was of a conversable 
turn, nodded affably, and said that it was & fine evening. 
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The clergyman made some response, reined in his horse, and 
walked slowly alongside the Captain. 

‘ Are you the parson of that church ?’ asked the Captain. 

‘No, I’m not; my parish is on the other side of the river.” 

‘ Ah, how do you get across, then ?’ asked the Captain. ‘There’s 
no bridge between Redport and Hettington, is there ?’ 

‘No; there’s a horse-ferry close by.’ 

‘I remember now,’ quoth the Captain; ‘there’s a nice bit of 
gravel bottom there where I used to raise a grayling now and then.’ 

‘Ah, you know our river, then ?’ said the parson. 

‘Years ago I used to fish here, when I came to see my sister.’ 

‘ Was your sister Lady Ogbrooke ?’ said the parson, scrutinising 
him again. 

‘No. Branston’s wife at Meering.’ 

‘ Marvellous !’ whispered Mr. Stuckey, for he it was. ‘ Iremem- 
ber her very well,’ he said aloud; ‘ and as my rectory is close by, I 
hope you'll come across and take a glass of wine with me, even if 
you won’t stop to dinner.’ 

‘I won’t stay to dinner,’ said the Captain, ‘because they ex- 
pect me at Meering ; but I’ll have a glass of wine with you, and to 
say the truth, I am a little weary with my walk, and shall be glad 
of rest and refreshment.’ 

Mr. Stuckey led the way down a narrow gravelly lane to the 
ferry-house, a neat little inn by the river-bank. And they were pre- 
sently ferried over to the opposite side, which was steeper and more 
precipitous, with low cliffs of soft red sandstone, and a thicket of 
bushes beneath. A hollow way led up from the brink of the river to 
the higher ground. 

‘It’s rather a breather up here,’ said Mr. Stuckey, as they topped 
the eminence, and saw the rectory-house and the church before them. 

‘ Ah, there’s a bit of an offing here,’ said the Captain. ‘ One 
breathes more freely here. It’s better living here than down in the 
hole yonder.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Mr. Stuckey. ‘I don’t think the climate 
of Meering is favourable to longevity.’ 
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COURTSHIP 


Marriace is an institution all over the world, but only a portion of 
mankind condescend to courtship. Among civilised communities in 
the East you may court after you are wedded, but are not allowed 
to court before, and you see your wife for the first time at the wed- 
ding breakfast. In the south of Europe the sweet intercourse of 
betrothed couples is much restricted ; and in France it is considered 
improper to leave them alone—we allude here, of course, to conven- 
tional society. Northern nations are generally more free; and in 
the West they exaggerate liberty in this as in most other matters. 
An engaged couple have their own way to any extent in America, 
and if interfered with would rather expect than otherwise to know 
the reason why. 

Perhaps the most easy arrangement is that prevailing in Canada. 
There you may have courtship without any idea of marriage, or at 
least such an approach to courtship as is comprehended in the inter- 
course with your ‘ muffin,’ that is to say, the young lady upon whom 
you are in especial attendance for the season. This intercourse 
would, perhaps, be more appropriately included under the head of 
flirtation ; but it lacks an important element of flirtation, in being 
thoroughly understood. It is, however, clearly on the way to court- 
ship; for ‘marrying your muffin’ is no uncommon proceeding in 
Canada, as is practically tested among many officers of her Majesty’s 
forces serving in that country. 

I am especially referring, however, to courtship in these islands. 
Many people will tell you that your courting days are the happiest 
of your life. People say the same of the days of childhood. The 
safest answer in either case is, that some find them so and some do 
not. The position is certainly anomalous and exceptional, granting, 
of course, that a man’s heart is in the situation, and that he is not 
merely influenced, as it has been cynically said that most men are 
in seeking the married state, by an abstract desire to provide board 
and lodging for a young lady. He has renounced much of his in- 
terest in the world of other people, and is living in a world of his 
own, which is as yet but in a preparatory state of existence. He 
has a domestic residence in the ideal, but it is as yet unfurnished, 
and the time has not come for taking possession. He is not like a 
Peri at the gate of Paradise, but rather resembles a deserving angel 
who has been promised admission, but is obliged to wait, and mean- 
while has a little of the interior society sent out to him. He is in 
a kind of purgatory, but a purgatory made pleasant, and illumined 
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with the best prospects in the future. He has passed the point of 
dreamy hopes and fears, experienced while uncertain, and may never 
have felt the passionate abandonment which comes from being op- 
posed. He is a rational man, with his course of true love running 
smooth; as it does continually, notwithstanding an assertion to the 
contrary, put by the poet into the mouth ofa person with exceptional 
experience. He is, in fact, playing the part of a married man en 
amateur. 

He conducts himself accordingly, or ought to do so. He is 
seldom seen at his club or among his bachelor acquaintance. When 
he ‘occasionally calls at some great house. not far from Pall Mall, he 
is surprised to find people so curious as they are about what they 
call ‘news.’ The affairs of Europe may conduet themselves as they 
please, for all he cares; and his indifference to party controversies 
and the condition of the masses is supreme. He would not be 
much distressed if every monarch in Europe came to comprehensive 
grief on the same day, and dynasties disappeared like magic; if 
nationalities were engaged in a general free fight, and the liberties 
of peoples in all directions were being trampled upon with impunity. 
What to him would be such matters of detail compared with the 
smallest difficulties relating to a more or less pretty young lady, with 
a more or less large chignon, and with more or less exigéante ways, 
residing in a more or less fashionable suburb? The young lady in 
question has no relation to the universe. Ifshe ceased to exist to- 
morrow, the event would exercise no influence upon the intellectual, 
the moral, the political, or the material world. There would be 
just one young lady the less. But she is everything to him. He 
will go as usual to spend the evening at her—that is to say her 
parents’—house, if he have no arrangement to meet her elsewhere. 


, The prospect before him is bright, as it always is: but there are 


shadows in the sunshine of love; and one of these, not of the 
smallest importance to anybody—including those supposed to be 
concerned—will be sufficient to darken his accustomed delight, and 
cast him into the depths of temporary despair. The idea of attach- 
ing any importance to public events at one of these personal crises 
never enters his mind. Oppositions may come and ministries may 
go; but he goes on for ever in the same absurd manner. A rail- 
way train, including its passengers, may become mere débris; coal- 
mines may make their hundreds of workers materials for coroners’ 
juries; even such events as these appear of little importance com- 
pared with the ruin wrought upon him—for a few hours—by the 
young lady with a more or less pretty face, more or less large chig- 
non, more or less exigéante manners, living in a more or less 
fashionable suburb. 

It is an awful state to be in, that of lovers in the exaltation 
of their selfishness. For of course lovers are the most selfish 
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people on earth. It has been said, that the reason why lovers take 
such pleasure in one another’s society is that they always talk 
about themselves. But the kind-hearted Frenchman who, in an 
epigrammatic spirit, allowed himself to make remarks of the kind 
would have been the first to admit that the selfishness is of a dual 
kind. Yet love is sometimes selfish in a single sense—there is 
such a thing as loving because one is loved; and if gratitude has 
anything to do with the matter, the love can scarcely be spontane- 
ous or disinterested—it is very distinct from worship, which is the 
higher and rarer influence. 

It is a strange condition, as I have said, that of courtship. 
You are as removed from passionate pursuit as from peaceful posses- 
sion. You have your privileges, but you are very jealously watched. 
Your position in your future wife’s family, in fact, is not very agree- 
able. You are, to some extent, an object of suspicion, for there is 
always a chance that you will not turn out so well as was expected. 
But you would get over a certain number of failings if you happened 
to be particularly liked: your really weak position is in not being 
intrinsically an object of interest to the family; you are an import- 
ant person among its members, as a man must be who is preparing 
to take up your assigned position. Papa is probably profoundly 
grateful to you, from a practical point of view; mamma may even 
take a more tender interest in the study of your character, and con- 
sider your love for her daughter as a certain tribute to herself. But 
sisters never feel flattered at the preference you have shown, and 
brothers are apt in the beginning to evince a kind of surly resentment 
at your claims. At best there is a general feeling among the 
members of the family that you are not seeking them, and you 
are handed over to the object of your affections, sometimes without 
much ceremony. If you are very particular in paying your atten- 
tions to the one, you may indeed become a bore to the others ; 
and this is a position which a pretender to a particular young lady 
may easily assume with success. 

Meanwhile you lead a pleasant moonshining life, entirely cut off 
from the rest of the world, and dwell so much in dreamland that 
reality seems a misguided state of existence. What sweet con- 
fidences you have with your charmer! For you she has renounced 
the world and her hitherto nearest ties. Her parents are only insti- 
tutions, her brothers are bores, and her sisters superfluities. They 
will be nearer to her when she has settled down into her changed 
condition of life; but the misty mysterious moonshine of her tran- 
sitory state is insufficient to light up more than one object. The 
girl too becomes more of the man than the man is of the girl. He 
has probably pursuits apart, which separate him somewhat; she 
has nothing to divert her, and in a properly regulated state ought 
to surrender her whole soul. She has still friends of her own sex, 
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but they are not quite the same to her as they were; and among 
men she is regarded from an entirely different point of view, not- 
withstanding that the said men might have had no aspirations to 
marry her even were she free. In society, as in the world gene- 
rally, the betrothed are people apart, and prefer the moon as a 
medium for viewing things in general to any amount of enlighten- 
ment afforded by so literal a luminary as the sun. Theirs isa 
delightful dream, and happiest are those who dream on the longest, 
and delay most, if they do not altogether avert, the waking up 
which is apt to bring disillusionment. 

They have different ways of conducting courtship in this country. 
The mode varies somewhat in localities, and especially among dif- 
ferent classes of society. In Scotland it is difficult for a man to 
draw the line between courtship and a connubial condition. That 
which in the Englishman is but a flirtation would become in the 
Scotchman rank matrimony. Most people in Scotland are married ; 
but they are not aware of the fact, as Monsieur Jourdain did not* 
know that he had been talking prose all his life: the distinction is 
drawn when they do become aware, and then the marriage is avowed. 
In Wales courtship takes a material form—among the humbler 
classes at least—and resolves itself into what we call romping. In 
England there are different ways of doing the same thing. When 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere has a prétendu in her own rank of life 
(and she has not always trifled with the ‘foolish yeoman’ of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poem), the arrangements between the pair are conducted 
with reference to a certain degree of etiquette; but etiquette does 
not rule entirely, and the Lady Claras have the same tendencies to 
make the most of the situation as ladies and gentlemen who are not 
quite her equals in rank. She is not restrained to the extent that 
she would be in France; and it is hard if in the course of walks, 
drives, and dances, croquet, cantering, exhibition-seeing, picnicking, 
and all the various incidents of town and country life, the pair do not 
manage to meet some seven days in the week, and to give chaperons 
now and then the go-by. 

In the lower grades of society it may be supposed that court- 
ship is equally delightful ; but appearances are decidedly against it. 
There is nothing approaching restraint in the code of etiquette here. 
When Miss Jemima Higgs has ‘ her young man,’ and he is on such 
terms with her family as not to be turned out of doors, he may go 
to the house and take her out whenever he pleases, and no one 
dreams of interfering. Jemima is probably a presentable style of 
girl—girls of her class are far more so than they were, and espe- 
cially dress better than they did, albeit in rather an exaggerated 
style—but her betrothed is decidedly rough. See him when he comes 
to take her out to walk in Battersea or Victoria Park, or it may be 
to go by the steamer to Greenwich. He is far from being on a par 
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with her, either in manners or attire, especially if the latter be 
his holiday costume. He is tolerably sure, too, to have a pipe or 
a cigar in his mouth; for this appendage, among certain classes of 
young men, seems to be considered a necessary part of full dress. His 
talk is sad slang, and not over-refined. The girl goes off gaily with 
him, but one cannot help wondering at her taste; and the question 
inevitably occurs—of what do they talk when they are alone? She 
has read a few novels and picked up a certain vocabulary of senti- 
ment; but he cannot have an idea on this head, and his range of 
subjects must be a very narrow one—very different from the world 
of beautiful fancies open to Lady Clara Vere de Vere and the 
‘ young Lord-lover’ who pays his homage at her shrine. It is not 
to be supposed that humble station and want of culture prevent 
people from loving as deeply as our aristocratic friends. The late 
Robert Brough, in a poetical version of a tale from Boccaccio, writes 
very prettily of a pair of lovers who sat together saying nothing, 
but simply ‘engaged in loving,’ which, the writer adds, ‘is quite an 
occupation, I assure you, in its way.’ Jemima and ‘her young 
man’ doubtless bring all their tender instincts towards the ‘ occu- 
pation’ in question ; but it is sad to think that she will perhaps ex- 
press her regret at having had to sit ‘opposite to him in the ’bus on 
their way ome,’ and that when his words take an affectionate form they 
will connect her with the description of ‘ old gal.’ However, I am 
here writing of miserable cockneys. Village courtships must be very 
different affairs, or poets would not have glorified them as they have 
done, from the earliest period to the present time. I have my sus- 
picions that rustic lovers are not always Damons and Phillises ; but- 
they are not likely to be without a certain rural simplicity, and are 
at least free from the slang of the town. 

The saddest kind of courtships must be those of couples who do 
not care about one another. It is easy enough to make people believe: 
that you love them less than you do, but very difficult to make them 
believe that you love them more. To spend weeks or months or even. 
years of your life in attempting the task—it must bo a martyrdom, 
and nobody would endure it except for money, unless they happen 
to be kings and queens, and cannot help themselves on other grounds. 
The courtships of crowned heads must be very dull affairs, by the 
way, when reasons of state alone dictate the match. On most occasions 
when partners are chosen for instead of by one another, nature 
makes a protest by rendering the match distasteful—and this, not- 
withstanding that the pair would perhaps have fallen in love together 
in the most natural manner possible, had they not been asked to do 
so. You see, it depends entirely upon circumstances whether your 
courting days are or are not the pleasantest of your life. 


SIDNEY H. BLANCHARD. 
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WueEN the Spectator said that a perfect tragedy was the noblest pro- 
duction of human nature, capable alike of affording the mind one of 
the most delightful and most improving entertainments, he certainly 
had not in his view a tragedy of the kind which Mr. Swinburne has 
jately presented to the public. The Spectator looked for a virtuous 
man struggling with misfortunes, a sight which Seneca, probably 
not without truth, says the gods regard with satisfaction. But 
there is, unless John Knox be excepted, no particularly virtuous 
man—or woman either, for that matter—in Bothwell, though the 
play is not deficient in struggles with misfortunes. It does not 
cherish and cultivate that humanity which is said to be the orna- 
ment of our nature, nor does it soften insolence, soothe affliction, or 
subdue the mind to the dispensations of Providence. Neither the 
Choephore of Aischylus nor the Prometheus of Shelley was re- 
markable for such effects as these, and yet some have been found 
to consider them as tragedies not destitute of attraction or undesery- 
ing praise. 

‘Several years have now elapsed since Mr. Swinburne published 
his Poems and Ballads, and obtained for himself thereby the en- 
viable position of a stumbling-block and a hissing to the whole 
world. The last echoes of the howl which greeted his production 
have died in our ears. A public always wise and temperate has be- 
come, if possible, more wise and more temperate with the educational 
progress of the last dead seasons. It may be that even rival poets 
will be found now, after the last ripple of public wrath has widened 
into nothing, to give credit to the author of Bothwell for some par- 
ticle of scholarship, with which the poem teems; for some spark of 
powerful melody, with which there are but few pages which do not 
glow as iron which is heated through with fire ; to allow, in short, 
what they would not allow before, that health may be found in him, 
even in the author of Faustine. 

The object, aim, end of Poems and Ballads was, to our concep- 
tion, entirely philosophical, and should have been judged as such. A 
work is to be characterised by its design. It would be hardly fair 
to measure the masculine vigour of the minds of Plato and Apuleius 
by the effeminacy of our own. Its design was a philosophy—a phi- 
losophy as new and as old as the existence of love. It was merely 
a fantasia on that sweet and sad theme of Herrick, which bids us 
gather roses whilst we may, ere the summer-time be fled—a 
theme which has been touched by many a poet’s fingers, in many a 
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land and time, since the days of Solomon and of Sadi, of Anacreon 
and Catullus, but never to some ears more sweetly than by the fin- 
gers of Mr. Swinburne. Critics said his notes were false, having no 
regard to the key according to which the composition was written. 
It was a simple expression of the creed conveyed in the advice to 
Leuconoe, of the well-known ‘ Amiamo quando esser si puote riamato 
amando.’ Such was the moral, not a very wicked one, of Poems and 
Ballads. 

In Songs before Sunrise the poet advocated a religion approxi- 
mating in many points to that of the positive philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. His first publication was but the harbinger of the second. 
None but those who were unable to understand the former felt any 
surprise at the opinions demonstrated in the latter. The ‘Hymn 
to Proserpine’ served as a tolerably distinct sign-post, with a fairly 
legible direction. In that great work a Roman citizen is represented 
as lamenting the proclamation of Christianity in Rome: 


‘Thou hast conquer’d, O pale Galilean; the world has grown gray from thy breath.’ 


The determination in the following lines is not necessarily the 
determination of Mr. Swinburne, though most of his Christian critics 
have been charitable enough to credit him with it, but the honest 
and indignant determination of the worshipper of those fair gods 
whom he was so loth to leave : 

‘Though all men abase them before you in spirit, and all knees bend, 
I kneel not, neither adore you, but, standing, look to the end.’ 

In his Songs before Sunrise expressions like these were uttered by 
the author’s own mouth, and not that of his protagonist. In that 
collection he disdains to avail himself any longer of the mask of a 
Roman or any other citizen. He speaks ore rotundo that which he 
finds fitting to say, and dedicates his observation to Mazzini and 
the British public. It has been objected, not without truth, that 
some of the poems in this later collection, notably the ‘Hymn of 
Man’ and ‘ Before a Crucifix,’ are subversive of the very principle of 
universal toleration, in defence and support of which they were them- 
selves written. 

‘ The delightful pleasure of praising,’ as Mr. Swinburne calls it, 
was therefore but sparingly indulged in by the reviewers of these 
poems. But they, if happily they still exist, will, we think, find 
no difficulty now in uttering those panegyrics which naturally 
arise in the mouth of one poet while contemplating the labours 
of another, and to which he is wont to give such graceful expres- 
sion. In the poem before us, we have no embodimeut of Pan- 
theism, as in ‘ Hertha,’ to shock the pious, no ‘ Eve of Revolution’ 
to make an enemy of the political Conservative, no ‘ Anactoria’ or any 
other of the molles Elephantidos libelli, to exasperate the pure of 
heart. Mr. Swinburne has probably, in one sense, repented him 
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that he sought either pleasure, politics, or Pantheism, and ensued 
them. It is true that we still have the supreme music, the divine 
melody, which seems an echo of the holy strains of the Hebrew pro- 
’ phets singing in all seasons their songs of joy and sorrow, of peni- 
tence and despair, of blessing and cursing, of pride and humility, of 
life and death. And it has been asserted that there are some who 
hear in this music nothing but words. There are likewise some who 
see in the pictures of Turner nothing but a daub. It has pleased, 
says a writer on Natural History, the All-merciful to distribute 
senses in an unequal proportion amongst His creatures. 

In no point of view does Mr. Swinburne’s last poem fall short of 
his earlier poems; it isin many respects—notably in that of being 
less likely to be caviare to the general—superior to them. The 
poet has not pursued the doubtful policy of that governor of the feast 
who set forth the worse wine when men had well drunk of that 
which was good. 

In Bothwell there is a variety of meat to suit all tastes. Among 
the many faults, heteroclite and omnigenous as they were, found 
by critics, ansati in cathedra, gifted with almost equal moral gene- 
rosity and intellectual discernment, in Mr. Swinburne’s earlier works, 
insipidity has, perhaps, the unique merit of holding no place. It 
never occurred even to the vast imagination of him whose forte lies 
in the composition of sacred poems—sacred, indeed, as Voltaire said 
they are, and regarded with extremest veneration, for no one touches 
them—to charge the author of Dolores and Faustine with a defi- 
ciency of savour. The fruits grown in Mr. Swinburne’s garden have 
appeared to divers tastes too sour, too sweet, too foul, too fair, too 
cloying, too provoking to the appetite; his flowers, admitted most 
unwillingly beautiful, have seemed to many to contain the honey of 
poison-flowers—all which they have expressed in their own charitable 
and elegantly-chosen epithets of wicked, sensual, abominable, in- 
decent, blasphemous, profane ; but no one, as far as we know, in- 
directly or directly, has ever called the soil arid or the harvest taste- 
less. We said insipidity was perhaps the only count on which the 
author of Atalanta has not been indicted. There is another, mono- 
tony. It has, we believe, occurred to none to call Mr. Swinburne 
a cuckoo in a Dutch clock. 

Another word with respect to these critics, who certainly achieved 
not greatness, nor had greatness thrust upon them, for their plea- 
sure in praising, and we have done. It were discourteous to detain 
the guest in the entrance-hall, where he may listen to the envious 
disparagements among whispering footmen of their lord’s dignity, 
when the lord himself is waiting to receive his guest within. These 
critics, men swi generis, have asked what profit accrues to the world 
from Mr. Swinburne’s compositions. Are people made better? Do 
they gain anything? The question is practical and commercial, but 
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it arises from an unwillingness, or perhaps incapacity, to distinguish 
between the agreeable and the useful arts.. There are two stories 
told of the great Malherbe, probably the first French poet of his time, 
which may be well introduced here, with a dedication to those of 
whom we write. On one occasion a friend spoke to him of the poet’s 
power of idealisation, his capacity of saying what every one perhaps 
had perceived in his own thoughts’ solution, but none had as yet crys- 
tallised into speech, of his ability, in words themselves the example of 
the ability referred to, of giving to airy nothings a local habitation 
and aname. Malherbe listened to him attentively, listened even to 
the natural conclusion, and then asked quietly in what respect a good 
poet was more advantageous to the Siate than a good player at nine- 
pins. On another occasion a composition was shown to him, against 
which even the familiar friends of the author were unable to raise 
their heel. But this time Malherbe’s politeness failed him—per- 
haps he was suffering from indigestion and bonne ou mauvaise santé 
Fait notre philosophie ; and he impatiently interrupted the current of 
their panegyric, just when they were on the point of the poem’s util- 
ity to the public, by asking whether such a brave piece of work would 
lower the price of bread. 

Mr. Swinburne, when a young man, sinned as a young man. 
Such poems as ‘ Les Noyades’ and ‘ Anactoria,’ obscure and diffi- 
cult though they were to the practised exegetist, admitted of a moral 
interpretation. Unfortunately they also admitted of the reverse, and 
this interpretation was naturally preferred. In these, and such poems 
as these, the poet showed his dangerous facility of uttering the most 
perilous things on the most unsafe subjects, as one of his friends has 
allowed, and indeed none, whether friends or enemies, can deny. If 
ever a man might echo the sentiment of Seneca, que ego scio non 
probat populus, que probat populus ego nescio, Mr. Swinburne is 
that man. It was extremely difficult to find in these a passage per- 
fectly compatible with the exquisite pattern of public morality. Mr. 
Swinburne was a little too apt to hold out his hand for greeting with- 
out closing any of the fingers. He has become wiser now. The 
effervescence which betokened the good wine has subsided. The 
adolescent has become adult. Diogenes one day was entering the 
theatre when all the spectators were coming out. A certain one 
asked him why he did so. Diogenes replied: ‘It is what I have 
been doing all my life.’ In Bothwell Mr. Swinburne enters the 
theatre at the only proper time—when every one else is entering. 
We take on ourselves to assert that there is not a line in the whole 
play which can reasonably give offence to the most tender on pure 
ethical grounds. The poet says no more of pleasure, what Goldoni 
said of the dignity of noble families: Il decoro delle famiglie non 
deve essere sacrificato al merito della virti. 

Wordsworth’s celebrated thesis that the language of poetry is 
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essentially that of prose, which was traversed by Coleridge, and on 
which issue was joined by these poets—in some respects similar, 
and in others so strongly opposed—may be supported by a con- 
sideration of the poem before us. Some of its passages, and those 
by no means the least beautiful, are couched in the words of ordinary 
life, full of every-day terms, rebelling, by the way, against the dictum 
of Aristotle, which bids us refrain from using in poetry words pol- 
luted by the mouths of the vulgar; and yet the delicacy of the idea 
conveyed by them, or their.crafty juxtaposition and novel arrange- 
ment, makes us feel we are reading the language of poetry, while 
an orthographical analysis presents us with only a caput mortwum 
of prose. Examples of what we have said abound; but we will 
offer to the reader—for our space is short as life, and our subject 
long as art—one instance only. It is in the fourth scene of the 
fifth act, where the queen has an interview with George Douglas, 
and Lady Lochleven enters to them. In the speech which the 
Queen addresses to her, beginning 
‘ Our noble hostess, you have borne a son,’ 

there is, with the exception of the word “guerdon,’ not a word but 
is extracted from the vocabulary of the simplest prose. This sim- 
plicity reminds us not unfrequently of Lucretius. Our author has 
the sublimity and strength of that grand poet in his best passages, 
while he is at the same time free from those didactic disquisitions 
and the still more objectionable redundancies of the earlier bard. It 
is true that the subjects chosen by the two poets are widely distinct, 
but they have been compared for that simplicity of expression which 
characterises both, though in Lucretius this simplicity is wedded to 


repetition and redundancy, wives to which simplicity is most gener- 


ally and most unhappily allied. It needs none to come down from 
heaven to tell us that redundancy in poetry is as water to strong 
wine, as ivy to the sturdy oak, as earth to the shining ore. 
Notwithstanding the general simple texture of the work, there 
are spots in which, to our eyes at least, and probably from their 
weakness, the threads form a knot not easily to be disentangled. 
Was it not the author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric who repeated, 
we can scarcely say originated, the maxim, ‘ Excellence of diction, 
whether in verse or prose, consists in perspicuity without meanness’ ? 
Mr. Swinburne never falls into meanness, but he is not always, at 
least to us, perspicuous. We do not, therefore, say he is unin- 
telligible. ‘It is better,’ says Coleridge, ‘to presume ourselves 
ignorant of an author’s understanding until we are certain we 
understand his ignorance.’ We are aware that this is quite a 
relative objection. The same charge has been made against some 
of his light madrigals, in which we failed to detect the slightest 
appearance of difficulty. Moreover, Mr. Swinburne errs, if indeed 
he errs, in this respect on the side of the gods. Dante, Goethe, 
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Camoens, and Shakespeare are all on his side. Malo cum Platone 
damnari. Kant, that great metaphysician, was understood, it is 
said, by Hegel only; but Hegel was understood by none. Mr. Ten- 
nyson, the poet-laureate, who lately, the reader may remember, 
composed a poem on the stirring incident of the marriage of the 
Russian princess, with which, despite the difficulty of that lady’s 
name, he succeeded in kindling for the occasion the smouldering fire 
of patriotism in the wide and warm British heart, has suggested, on 
the analogy of sidereal vibration of light, a: possible intercommunion 
of souls without the bonds of material speech : 
‘Star vibrates light to star; may soul to soul 

Speak through some subtle medium of her own ?” 
She may; and we have no doubt that poets possess a kind of 
spiritual masonic telegraphy through which they understand and 
appreciate each other, while the rest of the world is left, lamenting 
its own ignorance of what the good folk mean, outside. 

When we first saw Bothwell, we were a little disappointed at 
finding blank verse instead of the harmonious rhyme, never deficient 
in reason, with which the poet has been of late wont to favour us. 
But after consideration, the metre he has chosen seems indisputably 
the better, inasmuch as in a long composition of some five hundred 
pages, though its length would probably seldom occur to the reader 
unless he glances at the top of the page, he would most likely be- 
come wearied, owing to the imperfection of our human nature, by 
that sweet repetition of perfect consonances, which appear so natural 
that one is tempted to imagine the author in the early condition of 
Ovid, Et quod tentabam dicere versus erat, interpreting versus in a 
sense it would not bear when it was written of rhymed lines alone. 
Besides, not only the length, but the subject and its style of treat- 
ment reject rhyme. Aristotle considered iambics most proper for 
Greek tragedy, as raising the discourse from mere prose, and yet 
being nearer to it than any other kind of verse. Milton rejected 
rhyme, or, as he spelt it more properly, rime, in his Paradise Lost, 
professing himself no friend to the jingling sound of like endings, 
though it is at least questionable whether that poem would not 
have attained the popularity of being read instead of being talked 
about at the present time, had he composed it with such syllabic 
harmony as renders L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso general favourites. 
But of one thing at least we may be certain, that had Bothwell 
been dressed after the fashion of these, the spirit of the ‘ mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies skilled to sing of time and eternity’ 
would never have accused him, of whom he was in more than one 
respect the antitype, of wearing that fashion without grace, of ex- 
pressing wretched matter in more wretched metre, by which he says 
things in another manner, and for the most part worse than he 
would else have said them. When our poet uses rhymes he uses 
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them as they were used by Racine and Corneille, without a conse- 
quent sacrifice ofsense. His meaning is as large as his language is 
sonorous. 

But Bothwell is not quite destitute of the dear attraction of 
consonance. There is a little ballad which recalls some of the more 
exquisite of his earlier poems, teeming with all the surging sorrow 
of the ‘Ballad of Burdens,’ yet lightened by a sweet and graceful 
metre, and sovereign always in that supremacy over words which 
filled us with wonder in the ‘ Sundew’ and ‘ Messidor.’ The little 
poem alluded to occurs towards the conclusion of the first act, where 
the Queen, with the Countess of Argyle and a couple of attendants, 
is seated in her cabinet, with David Rizzio, already doomed to die. 
He has been sad, he says, these two hours back, and knows not 
what struck him out of mirth; of which mirth he as little knows 
the reason. Mary tells him he should be merry with her mirth if 
he loves her; her mirth for her victory over her foes, which had 
lasted all day—for the time is evening—and only been once inter- 
rupted by John Knox, her ‘ subject-saint,’ as she calls him, whose 
fanatic homilies gather all the shadows of Rembrandt about the 
principal figure. She suggests that the heaviness which oppresses 
her secretary may be an evangel, and asks if he has no song ‘ to 
mock the doubt away that mocks’ him. Then Rizzio sings—such a 
song as joy makes out of sorrow when ‘the thought plays with false 
grief for joy’s sake :’ 

‘Lord Love went maying 
Where Time was playing, 
In light hands weighing 

Light hearts with sad ; 
Crown’d king with peasant, 
Pale past with present, 
Harsh hours with pleasant, 

Good hopes with bad ; 
Nor dream’d how fleeter 
Than Time’s swift metre, 
O’er all things sweeter, 

How clothed with power, 
The murderess maiden 
Mistrust walks laden 

With red fruit ruin’d and dead white flower.’ 

We must unwillingly interrupt this chain of linked sweetness 
here, to note the dainty poetic device—to some perhaps new, as it 
was to us—in the last line, where the iambic dimeter acatalectic 
has the first foot rhyming with the third. The perfect consonance 
of ‘red’ and ‘ dead’ seems to lend to the poem a charm in words 
indescribable. An apology is due to our readers for detaining them 
on this point, sufficiently obvious it may be to most without any 
indication of ours; but the example chosen is one of that subtle 
grace which is too likely to escape general observation, as indeed 
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the whole poem is of that intricacy of thought, united to simplicity 
of expression, which asks more than one reading to be understood, 
and afterwards again another reading to be fully—if by any amount 
of readings it can be fully—appreciated. The subject of the song, 
the ‘ Murderess Maiden Distrust,’ will remind the reader—though 
in substance only, and yet more in shadow than in substance—of 
that tender rhyme of ‘ Trust me not at all, or all in all,’ which the 
too-curious Vivien said, with either eyelid wet with tears for her 
master Merlin’s refusal, she once heard the great Sir Lancelot sing. 
The magnetic attraction of the other verses of the song now immedi- 
ately succeeding will probably draw the reader over the intervening 
chaos of words without reading them, in the twinkiing of an eye: 


‘ How close behind him, 
Ere man’s faith find him, 
How strong to bind him 
With fear for bands, 
Lest once beholden 
Of man the golden 
God’s face embolden 
All hearts and hands; 
For if doubt were not, 
Whose sore shafts spare not, 
Large life would care not 
For death’s poor hour, 
Seeing all life’s season 
By love’s sweet reason 
Made wise would seem in his eyes a flower.’ 


This time the song is interrupted not by us, but by the poet himself, 
in the person of the Countess of Argyle, who cries suddenly, 


‘ Did you hear that? 

Robert Stuart. What? 

Queen. Nothing but sweet words. 

Countess of Argyle. I heard a cry i’ the wind as of one hurt. 

Arthur Erskine, There is no wind up, madam. 

Queen. Peace, I pray ; 
It was your own sense mock’d you. Hear it through, 
There should be more and sadder, 

Countess of Argyle. Nay, J heard,’ 


The little interlude recalls the knocking after the murder of Mac- 
beth, which one of our greatest critics said always affected him so 
forcibly. But David Rizzio is careless, or at least shows no care, and 
continues singing : 
‘ Hope found no cover 
Wherein to hover, 
And Love no lover, 
And Joy no place; 
Till when Time creeping, 
Had left him sleeping, 
Love knelt down weeping 
Before her face, 
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And pray’d, soul-stricken, 
One flower might quicken, 
Though Spring should sicken 
And storm devour ; 
She from her bosom 
Flung one sere blossom, 
Then pass’d him dead on the last dead flower.’ 


‘ What does death i’ the song ?’ asks the Queen; a question only 
too soon answered, for the Judas Darnley enters, and the feet of others 
follow him—the feet of Ruthven, of Fauldonside, and Sir George 
Douglas. The wretched Rizzio cowers behind Mary’s chair, and 
clasping her gown for shield, implores his love to save him; but 
amidst his repeated cries of ‘Help! help! Have mercy! Save me, my 
mistress ! Help!’ they force him out; and her servant is made, in the 
words of Ruthven, who reappears shortly after the bloody consum- 
mation : 

‘A dead dog, 
Stark dead, stabb’d through and through.’ 

John Knox, as treated by the poet, forms a character on which 
alone an essay might be written, but we have no space for any 
sample of his rhetoric. He preaches to the maids of honour—the 
three Maries—of that knave Death that will come; of the foul 
worms which will be busy with their bodies, however fair and ten- 
der; of their silly soul, that will be all too feeble to take away with 
it gold or pearl, painting of face, garnish, or precious stones; of 
the Christian religion generally; but he might, for all their atten- 
tion, preach the doctrines of Brahma or Confucius without their 
finding out that he offered them a dish prepared by another cook. 

Darnley’s murder, perhaps the central point of interest of the 
whole poem, is finely conceived, and worked out excellently well. It 
is, we may say, the only piece of plot in the tragedy, which is far 
from sharing the intricacy of construction of modern compositions 
going under that name. The Queen’s love for Bothwell, made more 
dear by difficulties and by danger; the allusion to that poor palace 
which his presence made her harbourage in the long travel of 2 
life; their loving meetings and still more loving farewells, the latter 
instanced especially in that exquisite valediction of Mary: 

‘So may my last sleep kiss me at your lips, 
And find me full of you, as heaven of light, 
When my time eomes of slumber ;’— 
all these make ready the way to the final catastrophe, strewing it, 
however, with so many flowers that we hesitate to leave them, half 
in love with the present, half in fear of the future. 

An excellent scene is that almostimmediately preceding Darnley’s 
death, in which Crawford, his servant, comes to Queen Mary to 
clear his master of the suspicions which she was reported to have 
conceived against him. It is true that Crawford speaks not with 
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the mouth of a servant; the same bees of Hymettus have left on his 
lips their honey which have settled on those of nearly all the cha- 
racters of this exquisite poem. Mr. Swinburne has not in this item 
followed the rule of that great ruler among poets: 

‘ Reddere persone convenientia cuique.’ 
The words of Crawford— 


‘He hath writ you word already of his grief, 

And finds no answer but of bitter sound, 

Nor any light of pity from your face, 

Nor breath of healing : wherefore, on my knees, 

He kneels before you to require his doom’— 
however well adapted they might be to Darnley, seem unfit for 
Crawford, unless we suppose them a quotation from one of his 
master’s remembered soliloquies, or a natural voice of the servant 
interpreting that master’s passion by his own. But neither of these 
explanations can well stand, taking into consideration the surround- 
ing circumstances of the poem. Nor does the observation itself 
seem worthy of shining in such a blaze of eloquence, or showing it- 
self in such variety of lights. With regard to this Crawford, we are 
tempted to say, as Statira said of Alexander, ‘ Then he would talk— 
good God, how he would talk!’ A little after this the Queen visits 
Darnley in his lodging at Glasgow, where he lies ill at ease, anticipat- 
ing his own death in a land where every wind that blows hath smells 
of blood. As soon as the Queen comes in he asks her to kiss him: 

‘ Nay, do but kiss me once, though I must die, 

Be it but lest all men say you Joved me not.’ 
Mary excuses herself with a woman’s ready expedient of a lie. She 
has a pain in her side—her sickness has left her sore—and so re- 
fuses him. 

She afterwards boasts of this to Bothwell: ‘ Lady Reres can wit- 
ness with mine oath I would not let him kiss me.’ When the pa- 
tient Job was despoiled of all his personal estate by Satan, his wife 
was left. Mary was also left to Darnley. She bids her messenger 
Paris tell the little matter of the kiss to his lord, her and his lord; 
but when Paris is about to go, and asks her if she has any farther 
counsel or command, she gives that unfortunate man a message, to 
which that other little message was, in the words of Sancho, tortas 
y pan pintado, an afterthought, bordering in length on some two 
hundred lines. Paris must have been like that young Corsican men- 
tioned by Muretus, or a second Jedediah Baxton, or a scholar of Pro- 
fessor Stokes, to have remembered a tithe of it, notwithstanding its 
exceeding vigour and loveliness; qualities which shine in it so 
strongly that it is not easy to forbear giving here a specimen 
of them, especially as the speech itself develops more fully the cha- 
racter of the female protagonist than any other in the book. And 
the poet’s chivalric devotion to the ladies has not deserted him. He 
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shows as always, in the graphic words of Goethe’s Faust, Das ewige 
weibliche zieht uns heran, the everlasting feminine still attracts him. 
Mary’s utter devotion to the man she loves woman-like—for the 
-hour; her impatience of restraint and absence; the fierce wild longing 
which, at a loss for expression, finds it at last in words which recall 
in some measure the impassioned petitioning of Sappho for their 
wealth of imagery and depth of tenderness; her entire self-abnega- 
tion and complete obedience ; the rare generosity of which a woman 
is capable when its exercise interferes not with her predominant pas- 
sion; her-cruel natural treachery, almost as cruel as that in the in- 
spired history of Judith and of Jael, when it does ,—all these charac- 
teristics, and many more which sufficiently prove her heart ‘ cut of 
a diamond,’ are contained in that message with which the unfortunate 
Paris was charged. We submit to the reader’s notice those pass- 
ages which seem to us most deserving it: 


* Queen. Tell him, night and day 
And fear and hope, are grown one thing to me 
Save for his sake : and say mine hours and thought 
Are as one fire devouring grain by grain 
This pile of tares and drift of crumbling brands 
That shrivels up in the slow breath of time, 
The part of life that keeps me far from him, 
The heap of dusty days that sunder us. 
I would I could burn all at once away, 
And our lips meet across the mid red flame 
Thence unconsumed, being made of keener fire 
Than any burns on earth, Say that mine eyes 
Ache with mine heart and thirst with all my veins, 
Requiring him they have not. Say my life 
Is but as sleep, and my sleep very life 
That dreams upon him. Say I am passing now 
To do that office he would have me do 
Which almost is a traitor’s. Say, his love 
Makes me so far dissemble, that myself 


Have horror at it. 
* * * * 


Say 
I bid the captain of my fortress’d heart 
Fear not; the place shall hold unto the death. 
*> * * * 


Say 
With two false kind we are coupled, I and he, 
My love; the devil dissever us, and God 
Knit us together for the faithfulest pair 
That ever he made one; this is my faith : 
I will die in it. 
* * * 
Say I could never stint of hand or tongue 
To send love to him, and that I kiss his hands, 
Ending ; and let him think upon his love 
And write to her, and that oft ; and read thrice through 
Mine evil-written letter, and keep in mind 
All several sayings writ of the man therein, 
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Say for delight 1 have to send to him 


I run tevice over all the words I send, 
* oe * *~ 


Say—TI know not what ; 
I can say naught but with my silent hands, 
Speak with the lips of deeds I do for him,’ 


The quotation is somewhat long, but the public will pardon it. 
It is rather the paltry setting than the pure pearl for which apology 
is due. ‘Mine evil-written letter’ is of course a woman’s lying 
modesty, but it suggests the vexata questio of the actual extent of 
the education of the daughter of the fifth James of Scotland. History, 
cette fable convenue, as Fontenelle called it, affirms—with what in 
any other than history would be called a perfect intrepidity in lying 
—that before the age of fifteen she read and spoke Latin with ac- 
curacy and fluency; an advantage which, not to mention others 
which follow, is not enjoyed in the degenerate present by one adult 
scholar out ofa thousand. She knew well French, Italian, and Span- 
ish, and spoke all these languages with equal ease and propriety ; 
she walked, danced, and rode with enchanting gracefulness, and was, 
finally, well qualified, both by nature and art, to excel in painting, 
poetry, and music. History adds—it sounds like bathos, but the 
words of history are too sacred to be lightly altered—‘ she was also 
well-skilled in needlework.’* 

But we accept blindly the education which Mr. Swinburne has 
given to her as a fact, and rest content with it. It is not of the 
slightest consequence, so far as the poem is concerned, with which 
alone we deal, or care to deal, more than the true character of Mary, 
which has given rise to so many controversies. We allow the dictum 
of Pope, 


‘Most women have no character at all,’ 


and regard her in the light in which it has pleased the artist to 
paint her. 

That confident person who has placed his trust in the learned 
Whitaker or the elegant Watkins, will, if it be his lot to read Both- 
well, rise from the perusal of the poem with his historic associations 
considerably modified, if not altogether changed, about the principal 
dramatis persone inthe great Scotch tragedy. He will probably no 
longer rest so satisfied as heretofore in the traditional assurance that 
‘Henry Lord Darnley, son of the Earl of Lennox, was weak and 
impetuous in his mind and temper, and mean and intemperate in 
his habits ;’ or that ‘ James Hepburn, Earl Bothwell, was a man of 


* That Mary was highly accomplished in fine and elaborate needlework is 
sufficiently proved by her own letters, written in the days of her captivity, in 
which she requests her friends in France to send her materials for embroidery. 
This feminine art seems to have been her chief occupation in her later years; and 
she sent various examples of her skill, by way of peace-offering, to Elizabeth,— 
[Ep.] 
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considerable intrigue, but of unprincipled conduct, who by his arts (?) 
gained an ascendency over the mind of Mary;’ nor certainly will 
David Rizzio be any more for him ‘an old Italian musician,’ capu- 
laris senex. Mr. Swinburne’s iconoclastic tendency has interfered 
very largely with some of these cherished beliefs. Whether he be 
right or wrong in so doing is, as we have said, unimportant; we 
only consider the history as giving a general outline for the poem, 
and as for the disputant historiographers, it is not ours, happily, 
tantas componere lites. 

If there be any who have not accorded to Mr. Swinburne the 
first place among living poets, these will scarcely fail to do so after 
becoming acquainted with the epic drama Bothwell, full as it is of 
tumult and of flame, yet not destitute of quiet and tender loveliness. 
Some of the lines gre the very complexion of Tennyson’s Lynette 
{too evidently, by the way, the demoiselle mal-disante of Sir Thomas 
Mallory), made up of may aridapple- -blossom. Others seem written 
with a moral, even didactic purpese, and we see in our poet another 
Epicurus, cleansing stables more\foul than that cleansed by Her- 
cules—the Augean stables ofthe mind. Each of the persons of the 
drama has a distinctive and sharply defined character. Bothwell the 
hero, who made up for hating his neighbour by loving his neighbour’s 
wife, is in other respects, like the railings of the British Museum, 
gilded iron ; Mary, full at first of that old dream of mirth and inno- 
cence, as old as the world’s first spring, and then changed by her 
husband and Bothwell into a lady cultivating love as a pastime and 
studying it as a science, a love ‘unchecked by dull and selfish chas- 
tity,’ conducts herself always with that-perfect serenity which only the 
consciousness of guilt can give. We have spoken, fully enuugh per- 
haps, have spoken of the inward and spiritual grace of the great poem 
which has given us so new a delight—but we have said nothing of 
the outward and visible form into which it is moulded. The first 
act is entitled ‘David Rizzio,’ bearing the name of its chief character, 
and the time of the duration of its events—a single day—NMarch 9, 
1566. The second act is entitled ‘ Bothwell;’ its time from March 
10, 1566, to February 9,1567. The third act is entitled ‘Jane 
Gordon ;’ its time from February 10 to June 11,1567. The fourth 
act is entitled ‘ John Knox;’ its time June 15 and 16,1567; and 
the fifth act, the last, is entitled the ‘ Queen ;’ its time from July 
20, 1567, to May 16, 1568. The whole tragedy is prefaced by a 
dedication to Victor Hugo the great French poet, in his own language, 
in which Mr. Swinburne has shown as consummate mastery over the 
difficulties of French verse as in the preface to Atalanta in Calydon 
over those of Greek. 
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